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M. A. CASSIDY 


M. A. Cassidy, one of Kentucky’s best 
loved school men, died at his home in 
Lexington, December 21st. He went, I 
think, as he would have chosen to go. He 
finished addressing his Christmas cards Fri- 
day morning, went down town and mailed 
them, returned home and sank to rest— 
forever. His last act was typical of his 
entire life; it was a thought for the happi- 
ness of his friends. 

Mr. Cassidy was one of America’s 
veteran superintendents of schools. There 
are only three or four men in the nation 
whose tenure of service equals his record in 
time or in achievements. He will long be 
remembered for his kindly nature, his 
genial smile, his fine idealism, his sterling 
character, his ability as a school man, and 
for his program of character education 
through Golden Deeds. Kentucky and the 
nation will miss him. He was helpful 
wherever he went. He made for himself a 
place in the hearts of men and women in 
education, and will long be remembered 
for the excellence of his work and for his 
sweet, sunny disposition. 

The members of the Kentucky Education 
Association extend to his family, to the 
Board of Education and to the teachers of 
Lexington their deepest sympathy. 





BETTER TEACHING IN RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


As this issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL goes to press many counties will 
be closing their rural schools. It is safe to 
say that Kentucky’s rural children have 
never been so well taught as they have been 
this fall. The certification restrictions 
imposed by the State Department of Educa- 
tion under the law of 1926, has kept out of 
the teaching profession a great number of 
persons who wanted to teach but who had 
not one qualification for teaching. Super- 
intendent Bell, and his efficient organization 
are to be congratulated on this achievement. 


Even though there has been better 
teaching in rural Kentucky this year, 


it must not be supposed that all rural 


schools have been well taught. There is 
room for tremendous improvement in this 
field. There are too few professionally 
trained teachers in the rural schools, 
Some improvement is being made each 
year. The institutions that are charged 
with the responsibility of training teachers 
for the elementary schools have done much 
to improve the situation, but they still have 
before them a big, unsolved problem. 


Kentucky has a _ good high school 
program, but the elementary school pro- 
gram, the foundation upon which we must 
build, is still in need of improvement. The 
high school program cannot be as strong 
as it should be until the foundation program 
has been made efficient. So, while we are 
rejoicing in the progress that has been 
made, we are looking to the future and are 
making plans for strengthening the elemen- 
tary program, particularly the rural elemen- 
tary program. 


The county superintendents can do more 
to help here than any group of men in 
Kentucky. The requirements for teaching 
should be raised just as high in each county 
as the supply of teachers will justify. In 
some counties this has already been done. 
In many counties it has not been done. 
This is our next step in the improvement of 
teaching in the rural schools of Kentucky. 





ROADS AND SCHOOLS 


On another page in the JoURNAL will be 
found an interesting graph prepared by the 
Department of Education showing the 
percentage of the State’s income that has 
been expended for roads and for schools 
since 1916. Persons examining these 
curves must not assume that the Depart- 
ment of Education or the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association is finding fault with the 
amount of money that is being spent for 
roads. The educational forces in Ken- 
tucky are wholly committed to the best 
road building program in Kentucky that 
can be put into force. These same forces 
realize, however, that the school program 


‘is not keeping step with the progress that 
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is being made in other fields. They 
realize that there is a danger that Kentucky 
will still be forty-third in education when it 
will have been lifted higher up in the scale 
in other lines of endeavor. 


Permanent progress is dependent upon 
an intelligent citizenship. We cannot have 
an intelligent citizenship—we cannot have 
permanent progress without a_ strong, 
effective system of public schools. And 
good public schools are not possible with- 
out ample State support. The increase in 
revenues for public schools is not keeping 
step with the increase in revenues for other 
State supported projects. Wedo not want 
less money for roads. We want more 
money for roads and we want good roads 
in every county in the State. But we also 
want more funds for education so that we 
may insure to the boys and girls in all 
Kentucky the amount and kinds of educa- 
tion that will enable them to fight life’s 
battles on an equal basis with the boys and 
girls from all over these United States of 
America. 





NEW COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION 


The following telegram was sent today 
by Secretary J. W. Crabtree of the National 
Education Association to Dr. William John 
Cooper, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in California, who has been 
appointed by President Coolidge to succeed 
Dr. John J. Tigert as United States Com- 
missioner of Education: 


On behalf of the officers and staff of the 
National Education Association, permit 
me to congratulate you on your appoint- 
ment as United States Commissioner of 
Education. Your brilliant career as a teach- 
er and educational administrator has won 
for you the respect of the whole profession. 
In your new post of leadership you may 
rely on our loyalty and co-operation.—Di- 
vision of Publications. 





READ AND REJOICE 


There came into the editor’s hands early 
in December a card published by the Lou- 
isiana Teachers Association. One section 
of the card told an_ interesting little 
story about the membership of the Associa- 
tion. The first two lines read as follows: 


Number of public school teachers in 
State (white), 8,839. 

Number public school teachers in the 
Association, 100%. 

We congratulate the Louisiana Teachers 
Association on this achievement. We 
rejoice in their success but we don’t want 
to stop rejoicing there. We want an 
achievement in membership in Kentucky 
that will give us a greater reason for 
happiness than we have yet known. 
Progress to date is most gratifying. Ap- 
proximately ninety counties have enrolled 
in the Kentucky Education Association 
on a 100% basis. 

Look at the enrollment map in the Jour- 
NAL and see if your county is enrolled 100%. 
If your county does not have a star go to 
work to enroll every teacher in your 
county. 


We are trying hard to make the JOURNAL 
worth the price of enrollment. Every 
issue carries material of value to every 
teacher in Kentucky. The teacher who 
does not read professional papers cannot 
take into her classroom the inspiration and 
the information essential to success. 

Louisiana’s success is a challenge to us. 
The teachers of Kentucky are as loyal as 
the teachers of Louisiana. Start the New 
Year right by enrolling in the Kentucky 
Education Association. Bea builder! The 
Kentucky Education Association is working 
for you. Help it to achieve the worthy 
goals for which it is working. The Ken- 
tucky Education Association needs your 
help and you cannot get along without it. 
Join today. 





YOUR CHANCE 


There is someone who is actually doing 
the thing that you are dreaming of doing— 
someone who is not better equipped than 
you are, but who has the will to make his 
dreams come true. There is someone not 
very far from you who would make a big 
thing out of the chance you are throwing 
away because you see nothing in it. There 
are thousands of young men who would 
think they were ‘‘made’”’ if they only had 
your chance for an education, your chance 
to make good, where you think there is no 
chance at all. Are you going to make use 
of your opportunities or are you going to 
let them get you from behind?—Success 
Magazine. 








Speaking and Writing in the 
Elementary School 


James F. Hosic, 


Professor of Education and Director of Extramural Courses, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 


The title of this article is suggestive. 
The word “language” does not appear. 
“English” is not referred to. The phrase 





James F. Hosic 


“The Teaching of” is omitted. When the 
reasons for choosing precisely this expres- 
sion, “Speaking and Writing in the Elemen- 
tary School,’’ as a heading for a brief 
analysis of the problem of teaching the 
mother tongue have been explained, we 
shall have before us the main principles 
that should govern the teaching of English 
expression in our common schools. 


The first step in preparing to teach any- 
thing is to discover what that thing is and 
why it should be learned. Now “English” 
in actual life is a way of acting. English— 
or ‘‘American’’—is speaking or writing to 
or for somebody. It is as truly a form of 
behavior as eating, walking, playing the 
piano or hoeing in the garden. It is a 
process, the process of communication by 
means of words, and hence the first thing 


for the teacher to make sure of is that she 
knows what an educated person does when 
he speaks or writes—for various purposes 
on various occasions. 


The second thing to grasp is how these 
processes of speaking and writing are 
learned outside of school. All normal 
children have learned to speak with a good 
deal of freedom before coming to the 
teacher. A vocabulary of from two to 
three thousand words is by no means 
exceptional—more than half the words the 
child will ordinarily use in his speaking 
vocabulary during his whole life. Com- 
paratively few have thus early learned to 
communicate in writing, but they will 
easily learn to do so, inasmuch as writing 
is in fact merely putting speech on paper. 


Children, then, come to school ready to 
go on learning to use language, not to begin 
doing so. They have ordinarily no lack of 
freedom, except in strange or repressive 
surroundings. They do lack in power. 
This should grow from year to year, keeping 
pace with experience and the maturing of 
the pupil’s intellectual life. It cannot and 
should not develop faster. 


Teaching English in school, therefore, 
means stimulating and guiding activities 
that have long been going on. The school 
performs its task when it provides the 
conditions that are favorable to free and 
effective communication of ideas. 


FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 


Children talk freely to people they know 
about the experiences they themselves are 
having. When Uncle Jim drops in for a 
visit, little Harry needs not to be urged to 
talk; he needs to be reminded that his 
elders have a right to be heard also. The 
topic may concern the new cat that has 
adopted the family, the ‘‘scooter”’ that ran 
away and caused a bad spill, or a recent sore 
throat that required the doctor’s attention. 
The point is that Harry is among friends, 
has a sympathetic listener, and an experi- 
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RADIOLAS 


recommended for 


The two most popular Radiolas for 
classroom use are the “18” and “60” 
models, which are easily operated 
from any electric outlet. 


The “60,” with its wonderful Super- 
Heterodyne circuit, is particularly 
recommended for use at points 
where other sets do not provide 
good reception. 


RCA also has devised Centralized 
Radio Equipment, making possible 
the operation of any number of 
loudspeakers in different rooms by 
a single receiver, or any number 
of receivers from a single antenna. 
Complete information regarding 
this may be had by writing the 
Radio Corporation of America. 


RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selective, 
super-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest 
achievement in radio. For A.C. operation. 
$147 (less Radiotrons.) 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103— The im- 
proved magnetic type. Forusewitheither 
the “18” or “60” Radiola. $37.50. 


use in the schools 


RCA RADIOLA 18—Most popular type 
pA Radiola ever offered. Tuned radio 

requency. $95 for A.C. model; $110 for 
D.C. model (less Radiotrons). 


“ 


“« “« 
RCA Educational Hour 


Conducted by Walter Damrosch every 
Friday morning at 11 o’clock (Eastern 
Standard Time) until May 10 through 
the following stations: 

WJZ New York 
WBZA Boston 

WBZ Springfield 


KOA Denver 
KDKA Pittsburgh 
WLW Cincinnati 
WBAL Baltimore KWK St. Louis 
WRV Richmond WTMJ Milwaukee 
WRC Washington KSTP Minneapolis 
(11:30 to 12) KVOO Tulsa 

WHAM Rochester WFAA Dallas 
WOAI San Antonio KPRG Houston 
WSMB New Orleans WHO Des Moines 
WHAS Louisville WDAF Kansas City 
WMC Memphis WOW Omaha 
WSB Atlanta WIR Detroit 
WBT Charlotte KYW Chicago 


Division of Education 
RADIO CORPORATION CF AMERICA 
i 233 Broadway, New York 


Please send me free copy of “Radio in Education” by 


| Alice Keith. 
Name 





| Street Address 





City. 
I School 





RCA RADI OLA 


MADE MAKERS 


RADIOTRON 
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EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
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ence which to him is interesting and which 
he wishes to share. 

Such a situation the school must supply, 
with the additional feature of numerous 
other children both to listen and to be 
listened to. Language is social and is 
learned in social situations by give and take. 
It is not, for children, a body of facts to be 
examined, interpreted, and reported on. 
There is little or no place for “‘recitations in 
English,” in elementary schools. Wherever 
and whenever two or more pupils are 
gathered, however, there is a potential 
opportunity for each to make progress 
in the mastery of the national tongue. 


THE TEACHER’S TECHNIQUE 


To develop a sound program in English, 
we need to think first of what the pupils 
should do. Their activities will not be very 
profitable, though, unless they are guided 
by a competent teacher. What should 
such a teacher do? 

1. The teacher should make a careful 
study of the children’s interests, experiences, 
and surroundings, both in school and out, 
in order to discover what they can and will 
speak or write about. 

2. She should observe the expression 
of the individual pupils in order to learn 
just what the present state of each pupil is. 
For this a definite form of “inventory” 
should be adopted and used. 

3. She should consider the actual 
language performances of the pupils in 
order to decide what growth they need most 
so that their everyday requirements may 
be met. If the children communicate as 
well as they reasonably can be expected to 
do in all aspects of their daily school life, 
the teacher may feel that, for the time, her 
work is done. 

4. Do not waste time on mere correct- 
ness—certainly not on divided usage or 
refined pronunciation—by stressing it in 
classes in which the pupils cannot clearly 
relate an experience or make a brief 
statement, stick to the point, and stop when 
through. 

5. Work for one item of progress at a 
time, for example, making a good title, and 
continue working for it until the pupils can 
actually do what they set out to learn to do. 


6. Arrange the course so that never 
more than two new steps are to be taken 
in any one year. If the children are aided 
in learning to do better, and better, what 
they have already learned to do, two such 
steps in a year are all that can be ac- 
complished. 

7. Deal separately with composition as 
such—the organization and expression of 
ideas—and the mechanics of speech and 
writing. Composition comes first. Cor- 
rection of errors comes last. 

8. Children. below the age of twelve 
should seldom be expected to compose in 
writing. Speech is their natural medium. 
Writing is in fact a transcription of what 
has already been thought. Writing should 
follow speaking. 

9. Collect and evaluate samples of the 
pupils’ compositions to serve as standards 
of progress. These samples should be 
evaluated by several: teachers working 
together. Avoid ‘‘standard” scales that 
do not distinguish composition from correct 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, hand- 
writing, and arrangement of manuscript. 
Use instead your own evaluated samples 
that you have caused to be copied. In the 
copying, all errors that are merely mechani- 
cal should be corrected. Copy what the 
child said, not what he wrote. Set up 
separate and positive standards of mechani- 
cal correctness and enforce them. But do 
not go beyond the pupil’s needs; the best 
preparation for the future is a good life now. 

10. Teach a principle of composition 
only when it can be interpreted by the 
children’s own experiences and then only 
when there is a fair prospect that it will 
actually aid them in their efforts to com- 
municate more effectively. Grammar and 
rhetoric should no more be taught as a 
formal body of knowledge apart from 
practice in speaking and writing than 
perspective apart from drawing. Text- 
books in these subjects are merely hand- 
books to be consulted, or manuals of drill— 
to be used as needed, like the cook book. 

11. Judge your success, not by the 
“results’’ you get in the English class, but 
by what your pupils do when they are else- 
where. The final test of the effectiveness 
of teaching is “‘transfer’’ or application in 
typical life situations. 
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Problems of the Beginning Teacher 


ROBERT M. BEar, 


Professor of Education, Centre College 





RosBEert M. BEAR 


The average fifth grade boy reading the 
proverbial lesson in his geography about the 
Fiji Islands has no less sense of reality than 
many an undergraduate college student 
studying an education course before he has 
tried teaching himself. And if by a miracle, 
the fifth grade boy could suddenly be 
transported to those Islands, his surprise 
at the actuality of their existence apart 
from a spot of color on his map, would only 
be comparable to the surprise of the under- 
graduate should he by the same miracle, 
find himself in a school confronted by 
thirty faces which looked to him as their 
teacher. Hence, the more closely the 
undergraduate can be brought into contact 
with actual teaching situations and into 
viewing his educational studies from the 
standpoint of the teacher, the more will 
this training become a part of his usable 
experience. 


As one device for accomplishing this end, 
certain education students at Centre 
College during the spring semester of 1928 
wrote letters to friends who were beginning 
teachers and requested answers to these 
three questions: First, please list some of 
your problems as a beginning teacher under 
such heads as, classroom instructional prob- 
lems, disciplinary problems, community 
and school social problems, and problems 
involving relations with other teachers, 
supervisors and principals; second, rank 
the courses in education which you have 
had in the order in which you are finding 
them of most help in your work; and third, 
please give the lines of educational study 
and,training in which you would like to 
have additional work. 


A form letter was prepared including 
these three items and each student in 
classes in Technique of Teaching at Centre 
and Kentucky College for Women was 
asked to send a copy of this, along with a 
personal letter, to some friend who was 
teaching his or her first year. Members of 
the local chapter of Kappa Phi Kappa, 
undergraduate educational fraternity also 
joined in the project. Replies were 
received from thirteen teachers, ten of 
whom were located in Kentucky. All but 
one were teaching in towns with populations 
of less than 6,000. Class discussions of 
these replies proved most interesting and 
led to more precise thinking in regard to 
the problems of teaching. 


Although the number of teachers answer- 
ing is not large, the analysis made by them 
of their activities and the worth of their 
training in education is suggestive of the 
experiences which many encounter upon 
their entrance into the profession. A 
study of the replies indicates that two of 
the suggested groups of problems are felt 
by the beginner as most significant in his 
work: classroom instructional problems 
and disciplinary problems. Twenty-eight 
and twenty-six different problems were 
listed under each of these two headings, 
respectively, whereas only a total of fifteen 
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of a social nature and eleven relating to 
fellow staff members were given. 


CLASSROOM INSTRUCTIONAL PROBLEMS 


Securing and keeping the interest of 
students was considered the outstanding 
problem in classroom instruction. Every 
reply except one stated that subject-matter 
must be so presented as to awaken the 
interest of students. Seven other items 
were suggested dealing with interest, such 
as, how to handle the pupil who does not 
want to learn, the need of securing a 
knowledge of the individual interests of 
each pupil as a basis for making their work 
interesting, the difficulty of making con- 
nections between a subject ana the life and 
interest of pupils, varying the lesson pro- 
cedure for the sake of interest, how to 
handle the sepeater or the student just 
taking the course for credit, the need of one 
teaching several sections of the same 
subject differentiating treatment according 
to the needs of those sections, whether it is 
justifiable to tell a funny story to win back 
the attention of the class. 

In making lesson assignments, these 
points were suggested: The need of 
making careful preparation in advance for 
teaching each lesson, adjusting the length 
of the assignment so as to require real work 
but not to discourage pupils because it is 
excessive, and making anassignmentinsuch 
a way that students will do their own home 
work and not copy that of others. 

The use of the class period itself provided 
six situations to be met. To what extent 
should the work of the class period be used 
for securing a basis for grading or for 
creative teaching? How plan your lesson 
to fit the time of the period? The extent 
“one should get away from the textbook”’ 
in teaching? How much use should be 
made of projects? The difficulty of getting 
students to think and not just memorize, 
as in geometry. How plan classroom 
procedure so as to keep everyone busy? 
The difficulty and yet need of adapting 
instruction to the pupils seemed to have 
been sensed by most of the teachers. 
They ask: how far should one go in letting 
students work things out for themselves 
and how much should be shown them, to 
what extent should the rate of the class 
progress be governed by the dull, the 
average or the bright pupils, what are the 
best ways to give individual help to 


students? Three difficulties are mentioned: 
The large number of periods of teaching 
required which make it hard to find time to 
give individual attention, the handling of 
both ninth and tenth graders in the same 
class, the wide range of mental differences 
found in the same class. Several other 
instructional problems were suggested. 
One teacher found it difficult to teach 
pupils to think since his own school training 
did not require much of it from him. The 
proper basis in assigning grades worried 
another teacher, while another asked 
whether failure should be marked zero or 
the student be required to make up the 
failed work after school hours. 


DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS 


The opening line of one letter that “‘the 
first and greatest problem that comes to any 
teacher is discipline’ is echoed in some 
form by all the replies. Most of the 
difficulties regarding discipline can con- 
veniently be grouped under two heads, 
those relating to the general principles of 
discipline and those arising in connection 
with class management. Under the first 
head a total of ten suggestions or questions 
was found. When should one be positive 
and when flexible in treatment of pupils? 
How far is it advisable to overlook minor 
disorders? Four warn against giving pupils 
too much liberty at the beginning of the 
year and recommend firmness from the 
start. How many rules is it advisable to 
make? Another emphasizes the necessity 
of a teacher controlling his temper when 
disciplining pupils. To what extent may 
one be their friend in and out of school? 
To what extent is it wise to appeal to a 
sense of fair play with a troublesome class 
or student? How far should the social 
and moral standards of a particular com- 
munity be considered in administering 
discipline? The difficulty and necessity 
of varying the typeof punishment according 
to the individual student, and the failure of 
“keeping in’’ are mentioned by several. 

In the management of the class the 
following problems were encountered: The 
extent the class should be interrupted for 
the correction of one pupil, handling 
general disorder, promotion of neatness in 
care of desks, the prevention of the carving 
of desks, orderly entrance and exit from 
room, maintenance of good discipline in an 
overcrowded room, prevention of all 
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children answering a question at one time, 
keeping students busy during study periods, 
or handling students who complete labora- 
tory work in less than average time. 


Among other difficulties, one beginning 
principal told of his introduction by a 
Board member to the school in these words: 
“This is Mr. X’s first school and I am sure 
you will try to help him.’’ Cheating on 
home work, being preceded by an exces- 
sively lenient teacher, the difficulty of 
detecting dishonesty when the school is 
operating under the “honor system’”’ and 
students fail to report dishonesty, are 
examples of problems troubling some 
beginning teachers. 


COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


Beginning teachers seem to feel that the 
community could do much toward improv- 
ing the work of the school, but thought 
there were some shortcomings on the part 
of the schools too. Under the first head 
were mentioned such problems as, the 
prevailing tendency to criticise teachers and 
principals, the inability to please all 
patrons, partisanship in attitudes toward 
the school, the indifference of parents 
toward the attendance and progress of 
pupils, lack of co-operation in working for 
the school, as in a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, parents allowing children too much 
social life during the school week, etc. 
For the school or members of the staff the 
following were thought desirable: The pro- 
vision by the school of a wider social 
program, better methods of acquainting the 
public with the work of the school or a 
department of it, knowing what topics to 
use in making talks before community 
organizations, need of making as many 
friends of parents as possible, finding 
sufficient time to visit homes of students. 


RELATIONS WITH THE STAFF OF 
THE SCHOOL 


The replies of all indicated that there was 
practically no real supervision. If the 
principal or superintendent did visit a 
classroom, they seldom ever talked to a 
teacher in regard to it. One reply raised 
the question whether the teacher should 
ask such a supervisor for suggestions. 
Another, from the only large high school 
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represented, stated that it was a good 
policy to have a conference with the 
principal at least once a week. Several 
men teachers had found help through 
talking with more experienced members of 
the staff. The women, on the other hand, 
were impressed with tendencies on the part 
of older women teachers to be “‘bossy,”’ or 
to criticise other teachers and the principal, 
or never to see any good in proposals made 
by others. 


EDUCATION COURSES AND TEACHING 


Since the thirteen beginning teachers had 
received their undergraduate training in 


several different institutions, different 
emphasis on professional courses might be 
expected. Two did not list any education 
course as helpful in their work. As the 
subject which had proven most helpful, 
seven named educational psychology; three 
named practice teaching; two, technique of 
teaching; two, courses in special methods. 
As second most valuable, two named 
educational psychology and two others 
gave technique of teaching. History of 
education was given the lowest rank by 
those mentioning it. 


In answer to the question as to the line 
in which they would like to have had 
additional work, five mentioned as first 
choice practice teaching; three said special 
method courses; two, technique of teach- 
ing; and two, educational psychology. As 
a second choice, two wished for special 
method courses. Other subjects mentioned 
by only one teacher as a first, second or 
third choice were child and adolescent 
psychology, practice teaching, technique of 
teaching and educational psychology. 





The Problem of Rural Education 


WARREN PEYTON, 
Department of Education 


In the November number of The Nation’s 
Schools, we find the following statement 
with reference to an Equalization Fund for 
Rural Schools: 


“Three-fourths of the states have estab- 
lished and now maintain some type of 
state equalization fund based on the 
principle that the wealth of the state should 
be used for education of the children of the 
state regardless of their living place, 
according to a study of recent progress in 
rural education, 1927-28. About one- 
third of the states in this group have 
adopted their present equalization plan 
during the last two years. 


‘“‘A revision of existing methods of school 
support in an effort to relieve the over- 
burdened property taxation is eliciting 
favorable consideration by many states. 
The tax on sale of cigars and cigarettes 
which has recently been adopted by four 
states and other types of sales tax are the 
probable changes that will be adopted in 
the next few years as sources of school 
support.” 


In studying the rural educational prob- 
lems in Kentucky, we are made to wonder 
how long her people will be satisfied with 
conditions which do not provide ‘An Equal 
Opportunity for Every Kentucky Child.”’ 
Has the idea of public education been com- 
pletely sold to us and do we believe in 
“Education of All the Children of All the 
People?”’ 


There is no denying that Kentucky has 
made progress in her system or rather 


systems of public schools. But this prog- 
ress has not extended to all of the children 
alike, nor can there be anything like 
equality of educational opportunity until 
some means is devised whereby counties 
and school units which are less favored 
with taxable wealth, are allowed funds 
for strengthening their educational work. 


In the distribution of the State School 
Fund under present laws, every child in the 
census enumeration gets the same per 
capita from this fund. The disparity in 


school financing in Kentucky comes from 
the wide difference of assessed valuation of 
property taxed by local school authorities. 
As an example, the total assessed valuation 
of property for each child in the school 
census of one county of Kentucky in the 
year 1926 was $10,845, while, for this same 
year 1926, the assessment per census child 
in another county was $602. In other 
words, there was eighteen times as much 
local financial ability for the support of 
education in the first-named county as 
there was in the second. Such examples 
can be duplicated time and again in compar- 
ing the different school units of the State 
as to their ability to provide modern 
educational advantages for their children. 


If the State were the sole unit for the 
distribution of educational finances and the 
present per capita basis were maintained, 
every child would receive an equal share 
in the financing of its education. Expendi- 
tures for education in 1926 reached an 
average of $30.46 for each child, but the 
State contributed approximately 28% of the 
cash disbursement for public elementary 
and public high schools for that year. 
Therefore, those children who happened 
to live in the sections where the per capita 
assessments ran high could be provided 
with much better educational facilities 
than were the children in the localities 
having less wealth. 


The average per capita of assessed wealth 
for each child enumerated in the school 
census of Kentucky in the year 1926 was 
$3,436. By referring to the individual 
assessment of the counties, we find that 
approximately one-half of them fall below 
this average in assessment. This means, 
from local school tax levies, less than the 
average financial ability to maintain public 
elementary and public high schools. In 
fact, we find a great number of the poorest 
counties forced to make the maximum levy 
of 75 cents on each $100 of taxable property 
for county school purposes, while many of 
the wealthier counties maintain eight, nine 
or ten months’ public elementary schools 
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with local county levies of from 34 cents to 
50 cents on the $100 of property valuation. 
Kentucky’s educational status among the 
states cannot be measurably improved 
until she has, in some measure, met and 
solved the inequalities that arise on 
account of the great disparity in material 
wealth assessed for taxation. There can- 
not be anything like equal educational 
standards maintained and equal opportuni- 
ties offered to Kentucky’s boys and girls 
when a fifty cents local school levy for use 
of one county produced sixty-two dollars 
per pupil child and in another county, 
produces but three dollars and seventeen 
cents. 


One citizen and one section of the State 
is just as important from the point of 
public polity as is any other section, no 
matter where it is situated. Our centers 
of wealth, our railroads and our industries 
draw their sustenance, not alone from the 
immediate sections in which they are 
situated, but from the products of the 
mines, forests and soil in remote sections as 
well. When these products are transported 
to the centers of trade and industry and 
are manufactured into finished products, 
they help to produce the wealth which gives 
these counties higher assessments for 
local taxation. Therefore, it is not violat- 
ing any fundamental principles of justice 
if a way is provided by which some of the 
taxes produced by levies upon corporations, 
franchises and favored centers of wealth is 
allowed to go back to those counties remote 
from railroads and wealthier centers to 
help in educating the boys and girls who 
contribute to the aggregate wealth of the 
State. ‘‘No man liveth to himself.’ 


In other functions of government, the 
State does not hesitate to act upon the 
policy of “‘unit of service,’’ to communities 
and to individuals regardless of wealth, 
population or location. In the building 
of roads, she may expend one hundred 
thousand dollars to build a mile in a poor 
county that could never secure the needed 
road if left to its own resources. While, 
in some of the wealthier counties, it may 
cost only twenty-five thousand dollars to 
build a mile of road just as good. In the 
payment of such officials as circuit judges, 
we make no difference in salaries and qualifi- 
cations because of wealth, population or 
location. In fact, we are committed to a 
policy of equality of service in these lines. 
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Then, why should not the financial power of 
the whole State be equally as interested 
in the education and training of its citizens? 
In fact, the surest way to secure economic 
progress is to raise the educational status 
of the citizenship of a State or nation. 
“The increase of material wealth in the 
United States has been almost identical 
with the development of education.”’ 

We cannot longer ignore the fact that 
“Equality of Educational Opportunity”’ is 
badly needed in Kentucky. Kentucky 
must not cling to the memories of a dead 
past, however glorious, but must find a way 
to provide ‘An Equalization Fund”’ that 
will place her in line with the progressive 
states of our nation. 

“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 


We must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast with Truth.” 





Homogeneous Versus Heterogeneous 
Grouping of Pupils in the 
Elementary School 


A. L. THOMASSON, 
Principal High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


A great problem confronting school 
, people is that of teaching a group of un- 
selected pupils of varied intelligence and 
educational ages one course of study. 


A. L. THOMASSON 


This is by no means a new problem. For 
many years educators have studied the 
problems involved in teaching a group 
of unselected pupils, such as is found in the 


public schools. In many classrooms are 
found a moron and a genius. These two 
pupils are given the same subject-matter, 
which obviously is a great injustice to both 
pupils. 

In the elementary schools where there 
are thirty or forty pupils in one classroom 
with intelligence quotients ranging from 
sixty to one hundred fifty-five, what 
can be done to provide for better instruc- 
tion? Should this class of pupils be 
placed into two groups? If so, should these 
groups be based on intelligence and past 


achievement, or should they be hetero- 
geneous? 


Throughout the country many methods 
are employed in an attempt to solve the 
problems encountered in individual differ- 
ences in pupils. The smaller systems, as a 
whole, probably have made the least 
advancement toward the solution of this 
problem. As many schools are at the 
present time organized to care for all the 
types of pupils in attendance, instruction 
can be only mediocre at best. 


It has been recognized for many years by 
some educators that homogeneous grouping 
of pupils will help solve the problem of 
individual _ differences. Many § school 
systems have already adopted this method 
of grouping pupils. These, as a rule, are 
the larger systems where space, teaching 
force, and finances do not present the 
enormous problem presented in the smaller 
schools. 


In these systems various methods are 
employed. Some use three groups—a 
normal, a sub-normal, and a_ superior 
group, the groups being in different rooms 
and taught by different teachers. There 
seems to be as yet no definite method 
employed generally. Many methods are 
employed throughout the various systems. 


It is evident that lack of available 
facilities does not permit the adoption of an 
extensive plan in the smaller school systems. 
What can be done in these schools? In the 
smaller systems, it is not practical or even 
possible to group the pupils into three 
sections, these being placed in different 
rooms and each group having a different 
teacher. Three groups or even two in 
different rooms would be an impossible 
arrangement generally, at the present time. 
What compromise can be made? The 
greatness of the problem demands that 
some other method be tried with the view 


1An abstract of an unpublished thesis, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1928. 
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of improving the teaching and learning 
within the schools. 


THE PROBLEM 


The problem here presented is whether 
or not it is worth while to divide a given 
group of pupils into two groups in the same 
room, the grouping to be made on the basis 
of the native ability of the pupils, as 
determined by intelligence tests, and on 
the basis of past achievement, as deter- 
mined by standard achievement tests. It 
seems that this plan might be adopted ina 
large number of small schools where other 
more extensive plans cannot be used. 


Do elementary school pupils achieve more 
in subject-matter when placed into two 
homogeneous groups, or when placed into two 
heterogeneous groups within the same room 
and both groups taught by the same teacher? 


If there is a significant difference in 
achievement, under the two methods of 
grouping, is it greater for the brighter 
pupils or the duller pupils? From an 
administrative standpoint, is it better to 
place pupils into two groups, these groups 
being made on the basis of intelligence 
ranking, educational age ranking, educa- 
tional quotient ranking, and _ teacher 
ranking, or to place them into two groups 
alphabetically selected? In this study an 
attempt is made to partially answer the 
above questions, or at least to substantially 
add to the already existing answers. The 
study is one of homogeneity versus hetero- 
geneity. 

PLAN OF EXPERIMENT 


The study was made in the Shelbyville 
school system with grades 6B to 2B 
inclusive. These pupils were up to norm 
in intelligence and past educational achieve- 
ment. The single group experimental 
plan,’ which is the simplest of all types of 
experiments, was used in this study. 

At the beginning of the experiment in 
September 1926, all pupils included in the 


‘McCall, M. A., How to Experiment in Education, pp. 14-17. 


study were given intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests. The National Intelligence 
Test, Form A, was given to grades 6B to 4B 
inclusive, while the Otis Intelligence Test 
was given to grade 3A to 2B inclusive. 
Then the I. Q. of each pupil wasdetermined. 
The Stanford Achievement Test, Form A, 
in the advanced form, was given to grades 
6B to 4B inclusive and the primary form 
of the same test was given to grades 3A to 
2B inclusive. The scores made on these 
tests were converted into an educational 
age for each pupil. Then an educational 
quotient for each pupil was computed. 

The pupils of grades 6B to 3A inclusive 
were ranked according to _ intelligence 
quotient, educational age, educational 
quotient and teacher estimate. The four 
rankings were added horizontally to secure 
a composite ranking. The composite 
rankings were re-ranked from highest to 
lowest. Each grade was then divided into 
two groups on the basis of this ranking. 
The low point method was used; that is, 
the half of the group having the lowest 
ranking were called group one, the other 
half being called group two. The pupils 
of group one were seated together in one 
part of the room and group two seated 
together in another part. The teachers 
were instructed to teach to the lower group 
the course of study being used at that time, 
and toteach theupper group the same course 
of study with an abundance of supplemen- 
tary material; that is, togivetheupper group 
all the work they could satisfactorily take. 

Grades 3B, 2A and 2B were formed into 
two groups by alphabetical selection. 
Each group was given the same amount of 
subject-matter. 

At the end of five months the Stanford 
Achievement Test, Form B, was given to 
the pupils. Educational ages were again 
computed. The educational ages obtained 
at the beginning of the study were sub- 
tracted from the corresponding educational 
ages at the end of the five months. The 
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difference, either increase or decrease, was 
considered the change in the pupils’ 
educational age for the five months. 

The grades which were at the beginning 
of the study placed in homogeneous 
groups were now placed in heterogeneous 
groups, while those that were in hetero- 
geneous groups for the first five months 
were now placed in homogeneous groups. 

The instructions to the teachers as to 
the subject-matter to be taught were the 
same for the respective methods of grouping 
as at the beginning of the study. 

The pupils were taught for five months 
under the new method of grouping, at the 
end of which time the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Form A, was again given and 
the change in educational age for each 
pupil determined by subtracting the 
educational age at the beginning of the 
second five months’ period from that at the 
end of the second five months. The 
change in the pupils’ educational age for 
each method of grouping was studied to 
determine under which method the increase 
was greater. 

The same teacher was used for both 
methods of grouping in grades 5A to 4B 
inclusive, a total of one hundred thirty- 
seven pupils. However, it was impossible 
to control the teacher factor in grades 6B, 
3A, 3B, 2A and 2B, a total of one hundred 
eighty-four pupils and_ therefore the 
data from this group are omitted from this 
discourse. The results for this group, 
however, point in the same direction as 
results for the group with teacher factor 
controlled. It is thought that practically 
all other factors that might influence 
results were eliminated or controlled. 


PRESENTING THE DATA 


The changes in subject ages for each 
method of grouping were arranged in 
frequency distribution tables. These 
tables were made for each subject tested 
and for educational ages. Six tables were 
made for each subject, one table presenting 
the increase for the homogeneous method 
of grouping, and one presenting the results 
of the heterogeneous method of grouping. 
These two tables were made for groups one 
and two combined, for group one and 
group two. The mean, the median, and 
the standard deviation for each distribution 
were computed. The arithmetic mean was 


used to compare the increase for each 
method of grouping. 


INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


The significance of the difference in 
increase in achievement was determined by 
treating the data statistically. The pro- 
cess is here outlined: 


STATISTICAL TREATMENT 


The statistical technique used in treating 
the data is based on what is known in 
statistics as the ‘“Theory of Sampling.” 
By this statistical device we are able to take 
results in relatively small numbers and 
through statistical treatment determine 
whether the difference in achievement, if 
there be any, is really significant or whether 
it is due primarily to errors of sampling or 
to causes beyond our control. In appli- 
cation the statistical technique which 
makes this possible is rather simple, though 
extremely complex in mathematical theory. 
In this treatise the technique only is used, 
its theory being omitted entirely. Those 
who are interested in the technique beyond 
what is here presented are referred to, 
“A First Course in Statistics,” by D. C. 
Jones. 


The procedure consists of the steps outlined below:! 
1. Arrange the crude data in two distributions 
corresponding to the classification to be studied. 
2. Find the average (the arithmetic mean) of 
each distribution. 
3. Find the standard deviation (the sigma) of 
each distribution. 
4. Find the P. E. of the average (the arithmetic 
mean) of each distribution by the formula 


P. E6745 ee 
iii a 


5. Find the square root of the sum of the squares 
of the two P. E.’s obtained by the procedure outlined 
in four. This quantity is known as ‘Probable 
Error of the Difference of the Averages.” 

6. Find the difference between the averages 
(the arithmetic mean) of the two distributions. 

Divide the difference between the averages 
(the arithmetic mean) thus obtained by the 
“Probable Error of the Difference of the Averages.” 
The result is a quantity ranging from zero upward, 
to which Dr. J. R. McGaughey has applied the term 
“Critical Ratio.” 

“Statisticians are agreed that this ‘Critical Ratio’ 
to be significant of any real difference must be three 
or more. This requirement is due to the fact that 
only a sampling of the entire group of facts is taken. 
In some instances this sampling may not be entirely 
typical, while in others there may be chance errors. 
A minimum standard of three is a safeguard against 
either contingency.’’? 


1Smith, H. P., The Business Administration of a City School System, pp. 127-129. 


sJones, D. C., A First Course in Statistics, p. 160. 
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RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


The results of the study are here given. 
These results are given only for the group 
with teacher factor controlled for both 
methods of grouping. The results are 


Although table I, shows a larger increase 
for all the subjects when the pupils are 
grouped homogeneously it is necessary to 
study table II to determine whether the 
difference in achievement for this method 
of grouping is significant. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE INCREASE IN SUBJECT AGES FOR BoTtH METHODS OF GROUPING FOR GRADES 
4B To 5A INCLUSIVE 





SUBJECTS GROUPS I AND II 


COMBINED 


GROUP I GROUP II 





Ho.* Hr.f 


Ho. 





10.40 175 


9.65 





Reading 
Arithmetic 





Nature Study and Science.. 7.85 
7.45 





*Homogeneous. 
tHeterogeneous. 


TABLE II 


CriTicaAL Ratios OBTAINED FOR GROUPS ONE AND Two CoMBINED. 


For Group ONE, 


AND FOR Group Two oF GRaDEs 4B To 5A INCLUSIVE FOR ALL SUBJECTS TESTED 





SUBJECTS 


CRITICAL RATIO 





GROUPS I AND II 


GROUP I GROUP II 


COMBINED 





15.18 
5.94 
5.07 
5.84 
7.44 
la 

16.26 


Reading 
Arithmetic 

Nature Study and Science 

History and Literature.__....................... 
Language Usage 

Spelling. 


Educational Age 




















8.80 
3.59 
5.48 
5.65 
4.76 
6.37 
12.77 





*Not significant. 


given for group I (the upper half of the 
distribution); group II (the lower half of 
the distribution) and for groups I and II 
combined (the entire distribution). 


The average increase in subject ages are 
presented in table I. 


_ Table I shows that the pupils increased 
in every subject more when grouped 
homogeneously than when grouped hetero- 
geneously. This result is true for groups 
one and two combined, group one and 
group two for reading, arithmetic, nature 
study and science, history and literature, 
language usage, spelling and educational 
age, which takes into consideration all the 
different subjects. 


Table II shows the significance of the 
difference in achievement as determined by 
the application of the statistical device 
known as the ‘‘Critical Ratio.”” In every 
subject tested for all three groups studied, 
the increase in achievement is greater when 
the pupils are grouped homogeneously than 
when they are grouped heterogeneously. 
An observation of table II reveals the fact 
that for every subject for groups one and 
two combined, the difference is really 
significant, as the Critical Ratios are more 
than three. It is noticed that the largest 
Critical Ratio is for reading. Likewise the 
Critical Ratio in every subject for group 
one is significant. It is seen, however, that 
in three instances for group two, the Critical 
Ratio is less than three and therefore not 
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significant. These subjects are nature 
study and science, history and literature, 
and language usage. 


THE AMOUNT OF SUBJECT-MATTER 
COVERED 


As previously stated, when the grades 
were grouped heterogeneously, exactly the 
same amount of subject-matter was given 
each group. The same number of pages in 
texts was covered, and the identical amount 
of supplementary material was given to the 
two groups. 

However, when grouped homogeneously, 
each section was given a different amount 
of subject-matter. Obviously, homo- 
geneous grouping cannot be justified unless 
the curricula are varied to meet the capa- 
bilities of the two groups. If there is a 
justification for homogeneous grouping, 
it is found in differentiated curricula. 

At the beginning of the study the teachers 
were instructed to give the higher group 
all of the subject-matter which in the 
opinion of the teacher the pupils could 
satisfactorily take. An abundance of 
supplementary material was to be given 
the higher group. The teachers were 
furnished blanks on which to make a 
percentage comparison of the amount of 
subject-matter covered by the two groups. 
These reports were handed in to the 
principal bi-monthly. 

For a comparison of the amount of sub- 
ject-matter covered by the two groups the 
reader is referred to table III, which gives 
a comparison for each subject tested. 


It is seen from table III that for grades 
4B to 5A inclusive, the grades with teacher 


factor controlled, group two covered in 
reading only eighty-two per cent as much 
as group one; in arithmetic, seventy-five 
per cent; in physiology, seventy-four per 
cent; in language, seventy-six per cent; in 
geography, eighty per cent. Considering 
all subjects as a whole, group two achieved 
seventy-five per cent as much in amount 
of work covered as did group one. In this 
article no attempt is made to state how 
much was learned. 

-It is seen from these tables that the 
upper group covered considerably more in 
subject-matter than did the lower group. 
This probably accounts to a large extent 
for the great difference in the amount of the 
achievement for the two groups as measured 
by the Stanford Achievement Tests. When 
classes are not grouped homogeneously, it 
is difficult to give to the brighter pupils the 
amount of subject-matter fair to the other 
pupils. An injustice is done to all pupils 
when the same amount of subject-matter 
is given to all. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. For the group with teacher factor 
controlled for both methods of grouping, 
groups one and two combined,’ group one,’ 
and group two’ all achieved in each subject 
tested, with three exceptions for group two, 
significantly more when grouped ho no- 
geneously than when grouped hetero- 
geneously. 

2. For the group with teacher factor 
uncontrolled, for both methods of grouping, 
groups one and two combined, group one, 
and group two all achieved in each subject 
tested, with one exception for group two, 
significantly more when grouped homo- 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE EsTIMATE OF THE AMOUNT OF SUBJECT-MATTER COVERED BY GROUP 
Two or Graves 4B To 5A INCLUSIVE, WHEN GROUPED HOMOGENEOUSLY, 
COMPARED WITH Group ONE* 














GRADES PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECT-MATTER COVERED BY GROUP TWO WHEN 
(GROUP 2) THE AMOUNT DONE BY GROUP ONE IS GIVEN THE VALUE OF 100 
READ ARITH. PHYSIO. HIST. SPELL. LANG, GEOG. TOTAL 
See 70 60 ie 50 50 50 75 59 
> | EEE 92 88 90 ae 84 92 86 79 
| AEE eee 88 75 se 75 88 80 80 81 
_| ; eee 78 78 65 met 75 70 gis 75 
TOTAL.—..__... 82 75 78 63 74 76 80 75 








*Subject-matter covered by group one is given a value of 100 as a basis upon which to compare group two. 
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geneously than when grouped _hetero- 
geneously. 

3. For the group with teacher factor 
controlled and for the group with teacher 
factor uncontrolled, the increase in educa- 
tional ages for groups one and two com- 
bined, for group one, and for group two, 
were significantly more when grouped 
homogeneously than when grouped hetero- 
geneously. 

4. For each separate grade studied, the 
increase in educational age was more when 
grouped homogeneously than when grouped 
heterogeneously. 

5. When grouped homogeneously, the 
subject-matter for the two groups was 
differentiated. The lower group covered 
approximately seventy-five per cent asmuch 
subject-matter as did the upper group. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Elementary school pupils achieve 
more when grouped homogeneously than 
when grouped heterogeneously. 

2. Homogeneous grouping is better 
suited to both bright and dull children than 
heterogeneous grouping. There is little 
difference in results for the two groups. 

3. When pupils are grouped homogene- 
ously into two sections, the course of study 
should be differentiated. The bright pupils 
are capable of carrying more work and 
covering more subject-matter than the dull 
pupils. 

4. A group of unselected pupils will 
achieve more in practically all the elemen- 
tary school subjects if they are placed into 
two homogeneous groups than if placed into 
two heterogeneous groups. 

5. In homogeneous grouping, as previ- 
ously outlined in this treatise, the admin- 
istrator of the small school system as well 
as the large one has a plan which will, if 
carefully supervised, result in better in- 
struction for the pupils of his school. 

6. Taking into consideration the results 
of the study and also its limitations, it is 
safe to conclude that the experiment was 
successful. 


7. Homogeneous grouping, as an admin- 
istrative device, is coming to be recognized 
as a plan worthy of use toward caring for 
the individual differences in pupils. 

‘The group as a whole—the upper and lower half of the dise 
tribution. 


2?The upper half of the distribution. 
+The lower half of the distribution. 











All Playground Devices; at 
Lowest Cost Per Child— 


LOUDEN GIANT 


Whirl-Around 


IRST in importance for any play- 
Of ground least in cost per child— 

because of its great capacity; its 
facilities for entertaining fifty or more 
children at one time, safely and delight- 
fully. 


First in popularity simply because chil- 
dren love the ‘‘Merry-Go-Round”’ idea 
above every other in playground activity. 
It is almost a wholé playground equip- 
ment in itself—and a very satisfactory one 
if limited space or appropriation makes it 
impossible to install a complete line of 
equipment. 


In your selection of playground equip- 
ment put the Louden Whirl-Around first 
—and add the other items as you can. 


Write for illustrated folder 

describing the complete 

line of Louden playground 
equipment for schools. 


Louden Playground Equipment 
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How Are We Going to Solve 
The Problem? 


N. D. Bryant, 
Superintendent, Scottsville Graded and High School 


It seems to me that the question of 
greatest importance to the present-day 
teacher is how we will solve the problem 
of the great army of unemployed teachers. 
That we have such an army is evidenced 
by the following facts: (1) The flood of 
applicants for every vacancy, or every prob- 





N. D. BRYANT 


able vacancy. It is not uncommon for a 
hundred teachers to apply for a single 
position, and the higher the position the 
more numerous the applications. One 
college president told me very recently 
that he had no less than five hundred 
applications on his desk for positions in his 
school. These facts are conclusive evidence 
that the surplus is not altogether with the 
elementary rural schools. (2) Teachers’ 
agencies were never more anxious to fill 
vacancies than at this time. They are no 
longer soliciting new members, but franti- 
cally appealing for a chance to recommend 
one from ‘‘a long list of well qualified 
teachers” to fill any vacancy that may 


arise. They frankly admit that their lists 
are longer than ever before in their history. 
One agency writes that their teachers will 
accept any reasonable salary that a school 
board may offer. (3) The superintendents 
of the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Tennessee and Kentucky write that their 
surplus runs from 4,000 to 6,000 and is 
growing each year. In Kentucky we have 
fifty per cent more high school certificates 
issued than high school positions to fill. 

This large army of unemployed teachers 
must, in the very nature of things, de- 
moralize the salaries of the teaching profes- 
sion. We could have filled our high school 
this year with well qualified teachers at a 
salary of $100.00 per month. Our county 
board could have filled every rural schoo! 
position at the minimum salary of $50.00 
per month, and the maximum of $65.00, 
with teachers of the average qualifications 
who would rejoice to get the jobs at such 
prices. 

It is reasonably certain that conditions 
prevailing in Scottsville and Allen County 
are not very different from conditions in 
other cities and counties of the State. 
City boards hard pressed for funds will not 
long withstand the temptation of multiplied 
opportunities to employ teachers at greatly 
reduced prices and fill their schools with 
these lower-priced teachers, not because 
they want to pay less, but because their 
financial condition leaves no other alter- 
native. Of course, the law has fixed a 
minimum for county school teachers, but 
how long will the legislature let the law 
stand when its constituency raises the cry 
that the schools can be filled with well 
qualified teachers at half the present 
salary? To continue our present course 
means extreme chaos within the next two 
or three years. 

Naturally you would ask what remedy I 
propose. It is this: In the first place 
repeal the law that gives to teachers’ 
colleges the right to issue certificates to 
non-high school graduates. When a girl 
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concludes to teach and knows that she is 
not qualified to pass an examination she 
rushes off to a training school and takes 
high school work until she has made the 
required eight credits of high school work, 
receives her certificate, then goes to her 
school without any added preparation in 
the elementary branches in which she was 
so deficient. The net result of this practice 
is to flood our country with incompetent 
teachers. Its repeal would have the 
following effect—that of having this class 
of teachers study another year at least in 
the elementary studies and make them- 
selves capable in those branches. This 
delay, would in turn, cause the less capable 
to choose another line of work, thereby 
adding a little relief to the rapidly growing 
surplus. 


The second remedy to be prescribed 
is that all certificates issued in the future 
to women should, except in the case of 
emergencies, become invalid upon their 
marriage. If a woman should become a 
widow she should be permitted to obtain a 
new certificate or have the old one revived 
and she should be permitted to teach as long 
as she remained a widow. This arrange- 
ment would permit the present married 
women who have already prepared them- 
selves for teaching to go on with their work, 
but it would soon reduce thesurplus. A girl 
who deliberately plans to teach a year or two 
and then marry and continue to teach as a 
side line to her husband’s business would not 
enter the profession in the great majority 
of cases. Those who did enter would drop 
out when the marriage was consummated. 
It is my opinion that in most cases where a 
woman has the responsibilities of the home 
and all the interests that go with a home, 
she cannot teach as well as one who does 
not have those interests. To me it is piti- 
able to see the number of mothers who are 
teaching school and as large a number of 
daughters at home keeping house because 
both could not find schools. Again the 
mother has a husband to care for her; would 
it not be more fitting to let the mother 
keep the home and let the daughter teach 
the school? 


If the daughter finds that she has 
natural ability to teach, and knowing that 
if she marries her work as a teacher will 
end, it is likely that she will postpone 
marriage for a few years and devote her 
energies to teaching. 





Fxperienced 


Travelers 
with limited budgets, choose 


TOURIST Third Cabin 


It is said that experience is a great 
teacher. Perhaps that is why so 
many experienced travelers enjoy 
Tourist Third Cabin. They are 
proud of their nomadic life ard of 
their knowledge of how it should 
he accomplished. After all, if one 
goes about a bit, a home atmosphere 
that is informal and comfortable 
has its advantages. 

Evening decollete and dinner coats 
are not a requisite when one travels 
Tourist Third Cabin. That pretty 
well describes why the seasoned 
traveler to Europe often prefers 
this class. Then, it has the feature 
of being very inexpensive which is 
a big item in modern travel. Round- 
trips cost from $184.50 up. 

In our fleets we offer you a choice of 
such famous liners as the Majestic, 
world’s largest ship, Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgenland, Lapland, ete. 
—and two remarkable steamers, 
Minnekahda and Minnesota that 
carry Tourist ‘I hird Cabin passen- 
gers exclusively. 


ONE WAY 
fx 
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reserved 
for American vacationists, 


WHITE JTAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 

Address Tourist Third Cabin Dept., R. H. Sutcliffe, Mgr.; 

1000 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio, our offices elsewhere 
or any authorized steamship agents. 











The Job of the Rural School Supervisor 


Horace McMurtry, 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green 


Some weeks ago while attending a 
county teachers meeting in Kentucky a 
young man came to me with the following 
question: ‘‘Can you tell me where I can 
get some material that will be helpful to 
me in teaching my school?” This young 
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man was teaching his first school in a one- 
room building, with twenty children and no 
equipment. The school had been ‘going 
on”’ for a month, the county superintendent 
had not been able to visit it. With the 
above question in mind I shall attempt to 
analyze the job of the rural school super- 
visor. 

The function of supervision is the 
improvement of instruction. Robert H. 
Morrison in speaking of ability to supervise, 
in the November number 1928 of Educational 
Administration and Supervision says: 
‘*Only successful teachers can supervise. 
Supervision requires direction in method. 


He leads but never drives. He stimulates 
his teachers to do their best. He takes the 
class and demonstrates his ideas, and he 
analyses the teachers weaknesses and 
suggests remedies.” These might be 
termed supervisory abilities necessary to 
success. 


In a study made by A. S. Barr, and pub- 
lished in the June 1928 number of the 
Journal of Educational Research, entitled 
“An Evaluation of Items to Observe in 
Classroom Supervision,”’ we find the things 
that one hundred and six supervisors 
thought to be most important to look for. 
They are listed in their order of frequency: 


1. Pupils interest in subject, (2) Physi- 
cal conditions of room, (3) Attitude of 
pupils, (4) Pupil activity, (5) Definite aim 
of teacher, (6) Pupil response, (7) Attitude 
of teacher, (8) Atmosphere of room, (9) 
Skill in teaching technique, (10) Evidence 
of teachers preparation, (11) Method of 
instruction, (12) Assignments, (13) 
Evidence of pupil preparation, (14) Ability 
of teacher to put across the job, (15) 
Teacher and pupil cooperation, (16) 
Students at work, (17) Types of questions 
asked, (18) Discipline. This seems a fair 
basis on which a supervisor might plan her 
work in order to be of help to her teachers. 


Before a supervisor can be of very much 
help to her teachers she must know them 
personally, she must know their training 
and experience as well as their attitudes. 
She must approach her work with the 
attitude of cooperation and helpfulness. 


One of the first jobs of the supervisor is 
to see that all teachers under her super- 
vision know the course of study and how 
to use it effectively. Some time should be 
spent in group study of this very important 
guide for teachers. This should be stressed 
for all teachers, not for beginners alone. 
In an analysis of the course of study the 
supervisor could be very helpful in discuss- 
ing the daily program, the correlation of 
subjects, the amount of material to be 
covered as well as pointing out the many 
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711 Republic Building 





Southern Teachers’ Agency 


We register college, high school, and grade teachers. 
than two years of college work.—You are invited to visit our booth at the N. E. A. 


No grade teacher enrolled with less 


= Louisville, Kentucky 











helps that are listed in teaching the various 
subjects. 

It is the job of the rural school super- 
visor to assist the teacher in the organiza- 
tion of her school. The beginning teacher 
should be visited by the supervisor, as 
early in the school year as possible in order 
to see that the school is properly organized 
for effective work. At this time the super- 
visor can be of great assistance to the 
beginning teacher, she can assist the 
teacher in a proper classification of the 
pupils, see that the children are properly 
seated in desks suited to their heights, that 
the proper amount of light and ventilation 
is arranged for and that the necessary 
equipment is in the school room or arrange- 
ment made to secure it. She should, at 
this time, talk with the teacher about her 
future plans and encourage her along 
important lines which might mean her 
success during the year. The job of the 
supervisor is to help the teacher to do 
better teaching, since the environment in 
which children study either promotes or 
retards progress. I feel that the supervisor 
should assist the teacher in creating, for the 
child, the best environment possible. The 
supervisor should leave, at the end of this 
first visit, mimeographed sheets that would 
be helpful for the teacher in carrying out 
her first months program. 

In order for the supervisor to do the 
most effective work it is necessary for her 
to unify the school system as far as it is 
possible to do so. Some educational 
objective could be set up in which all 
teachers would become interested. This 
objective might be the improvement of 
reading, or a contest in arithmetic or 
spelling 

There should not be too many projects 
undertaken at one time. 

It is the job of the supervisor to arrange 
for demonstration teaching in certain 
schools of the county. This teaching 
might be done by those who have been 
successful along certain lines, or the super- 
visor might demonstrate types of lessons 
which her teachers need to see taught. 


Due to the number of teachers a supervisor 
is supposed to visit, and to the amount of 
territory necessary for her to cover in visit- 
ing schools it is advisable to have these 
centralized schools where teachers may see 
good teaching done. For this purpose 
counties could be divided into sections and 
teachers called on Saturday mornings for 
the purpose of demonstration lessons. 
This, to my mind, would be much more 
effective than the average routine county 
meeting where little is accomplished. 


It is the job of the supervisor to assist 
teachers in getting helpful material. This 
may be done by sending out mimeographed 
sheets from the office with instructions as 
to their use. 

I have spoken principally of the work of 
the supervisor with the beginning teacher. 
The experienced teacher should set the pace 
for others; the supervisor should see that 
she has this opportunity. Some one has 
said, ‘“The supervisor should be a humanity 
and problem manipulator, able to move 
the right problem around in front of the 
right person and then dare him to solve it.”’ 
The supervisor must realize that her work 
is to promote better teaching. With this 
thought in her mind she will center her 
attention on the teaching performance 
and vitalize the job of the rural school 
teacher. 


4 Ideal Vacation Combination... 
COOK’S ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 
to EUROPE and the 

MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“California” from N.Y. July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929. 


Our eighth consecutive cruise...a proven 
itinerary—Madeira, Cadiz, Tangier, 
Gibraltar, Malaga, Naples, Athens, 
Constantinople, Beyrout, the Holy Land, 
Egypt, Leghorn, Monaco .. . returning 
via London and Paris with stop-over 
privilege in Europe. Booklet on request. 


Moderate Fares 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York and branches 
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GRAPH NUMBER 2 


Information suggested by ‘Percentage 
Curve,”’ shows the percentage of State 
revenue used for support of public elemen- 
tary and public high schools during the 
fiscal years beginning with the year ending 
June 30, 1916, and including the year 
ending June 30, 1927. - 

The heavy line drawn across the column 
headed ‘‘1916”’ suggests that the percentage 
of State revenue used for the support of 
public elementary and public high schools 
for the year ending June 30, 1916, is between 
30% and 40%; in fact, 37.7% of the State 


revenue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, was used for the support of the public 
elementary and public high schools. The 
heavy line drawn across column headed 
“1927” shows that approximately 20% 
of State revenue for the year ending June 
30, 1927, was used for support of public 
elementary and public high schools. The 
dotted curve appearing on this same graph 
is used for comparative purposes and is 
not intended for adverse criticism. In the 
March ScHoot JourNAL further ex- 
planation will be found in Graph No. three, 
entitled ‘State School Revenue Curve.” 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL STATE REVENUES THAT WENT TO DIFFERENT 
SOURCES AS SHOWN BY AUDITOR’S REPORTS 


Year Ending 
June 30 


1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
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Curve described by unbroken line suggests percentage of State revenue used during respective years for 
support of public elementary and public high schools; by broken line percentage of State revenue used 
during same period for roads. 

37.7% of the revenue for fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, was spent for public elementary and public high 
schools; for fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, approximately 18% was spent for public elementary and 
public high schools. 

8.1% of " for fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, was spent for roads; 47.8% for fiscal year ending June 30 , 
1927. 
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“THE GLEANERS” BY MILLET 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


There are three gleaners. Yes. But 
their faces are not clearly visible and their 
bodies are bent and posed in such a way 
that the most prominent line in each leads 
the eye to consider what is beyond them. 
The lightest part of the landscape, always 
a strong attraction for the eye, is there in 
the distance. The big stack, the smaller 
stack, the wagon-load, establish a sequence 
which leads the eye again to the center of 
the picture. At the right is a man on 
horseback. He is gazing towards the 
center of the picture. Looking there 
ourselves we see a great company of people 
gathering the harvest which extends as far 
as the eye can see. It now appears that 
the artist saw these three figures in the 
foreground as merely representative of the 
greater company who in measureless fields 
throughout all time have patiently gleaned 
the harvest of the earth. How calm and 
simple and unselfconscious it all is. And 
how beautiful! The softened light of an 
Indian summer afternoon gives charm to 
everything, even to the stubble in the 
foreground. Millet saw in this common 
action of these peasant fold the dignity and 
the beauty and the value of human labor, 
and the reward Mother Earth is ever ready 
to give to her industrious children. By 
his magic art he makes us all share his 
feeling with genuine and serene pleasure. 
Do you suppose the artist crowned the 
three figures in the foreground with blue, 
red and brown, because loyalty to the laws 
of nature, love and renunciation of the 
vanities of life are the crowning virtues of 
those who maintain the life of mankind? ~ 


Outside looking 


“eins 


If you want your summer 
vacation to be filled with in- 
terest—here is the solution. 
Travel around and across 
America. Eight thousand 
miles by water and rail. A 
stimulating adventure—with every kind of 
summertime recreation on magnif- 
icent Panama Pacific liners. 


From the outside looking in on America 
—from the decks of the liner—there new 
sensations await you. Down the Atlantic 
coast sto ping at Havana. Then through 
the wonderful Panama Canal, the greatest 
engineering feat of the century—up the 
coast of sunny California to San Diego, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 





And, inside looking out on America—from 
the train windows as you cross the coun- 
try to your home. 


Panama Pacific liners are the largest, fastest ships in 
Coast-to-Coast service. The new California and Virginia 
which alternate with the popular Mongolia are the 
largest steamers ever built under the American flag. 
The Panama Pacific Line trip is often 
~) characterized as the most fascinating 
er by water in the world. Route : 
ew York, Havana, Panama Canal, San 
Diego (Coronado Beach), Los Angeles, 
= San Francisco. 
SEbwee! An amazing trip for little money if you 
MEETS take advantage of 






Reduced Summer Rates 
FIRST CLASS TOURIST 


Round Trip $350 (up), including berth $225 (up) 
and meals on steamer and fare across Round Tri 


continent. Steamer may be taken in ei- water an 
ther direction. Choice of rail routes and rail. 
authorized stopovers. $125 (up) 
One Way $250 (up) One Way. 


Let us send you full information. Address R. H. 
Sutcliffe, Mgr.; 1000 Huron Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio, or any authorized steamship agent. 


fanoma facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 





in eeee inside 


looking out on AMERICA 
A new kind of vacation 





One Hundred Per Cent Schools 


Honor ROLu 


All schools remitting membership dues 
for one hundred per cent of the teachers 
employed will be published in the JOURNAL 
each month under the caption, ‘One 
Hundred Per Cent Schools.”’ An attrac- 
tive certificate issued by the Association 
will be mailed to all who enroll their 
teachers on one hundred per cent basis. 
Superintendents and principals are urged 
to redeem pledges as soon as convenient 
by forwarding to the secretary’s office the 
annual dues. Membership dues have been 
received for one hundred per cent of the 
teachers employed in the following schools, 
representing county, city and graded 





























































































































systems: 

Counties Superintendent 
Barren W. M. Totty 
Montgomery. Mrs. W. G. Marshall 
Grayson W. S. Clarke 
Johnson O. W. Cain 
Muhlenberg M. C. Hughes 
Menifee. G. I. Becraft 
Nelson W. T. McClain 
Boyd L. C. Caldwell 
Spencer. G. Louis Hume 
Lewis Anna L. Bertram 
McCracken Clarence H. Gentry 
Marshall Roy O. Chumbler 
Adair Noah Loy 
Grant Orie P. Gruelle 
Ballard V. W. Wallis 
Carine... Clyde D. Lester 
Casey. W. M. Watkins 
Bracken Harry F. Monahon 
Christian H. W. Peters 
Franklin N. J. Parsons 
Hopkins B. D. Nisbet 
Daviess J. W. Snyder 
Campbell J. W. Reiley 
Marion J. W. Clarkson 
Jessamine -H. C. Burnette 
Henderson N. O. Kimbler 
Harrison J. A. Payne 
Warren G. R. McCoy 
Fayette Mattie Dalton 
Bath R. W. Kincaid 
i =| EEE Rare rote te ere J. W. Dillehay 
Hart R. G. Vass 
PR eas ie aha ote eee ee Koa Wright 
CS a eer O. L. Shultz 
Scott gk Lo oan A. M. Shelton 
1) ESE SEES eee ene eee Eee Jakie Howard 
Mercer.......... Seen ree Wm. W. Ensminger 
[0 SS See os A. C. Jones 
Metcalfe ‘Herman tC Williams 
ond io ES eee Ray N. Dryden 
Clinton riick ac re L. S. York 
ne DS ee Os oR eee 




















Counties Superintendent 
EL Oe) eel ee es Marshall Norton 
Union Carrie Eble 
Madison Lelia Harris 
Knott... H. H. Taylor 
Owen Mrs. Clara A. Chapman 
Nicholas Mrs. Eda S. Taylor 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Oakdale School, Louisville................ Minnie L. Burks 
Princeton City Schools... Everett Howton 
Parkland School, Louisville... Anna M. Bligh 
Emmet Field School, Louisville..Nora E. Wellenvoss 
Belknap School, Louisville... Adelaide Seekamp 
George Rogers Clark School, 

Louisville Anna Krieger 


Roosevelt School, Louisville............. Blanche Lindley 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville.......Anne Grunder 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, 











Louisville Lizzie C. Anstatt 
James Russell Lowell School, 

Louisville Ada G. Bache 
Beechmont School, 

Louisville Roselyn J. Loewenstein 


Cochran School, Louisville................ Lucy Spurgeon 
Hodgenville Graded and High School..Fred E. Conn 
Southern Junior High School, 

Louisville Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Barbourville City School. .....Meredith G. Carpenter 











Grahn High School O. L. Kiser 
Butler Public Schools C. A. Stokes 
Mayslick Consolidated School............ G. Sal England 


George D. Prentice School, 

Louisville. Mrs. H. R. Whiteside 
Sebree Graded and High School........A. B. Rg ce 
Harlan City Schools D. Jones 
Brooksville Public Schools........ J. Harvey Sweeney 
Glendale Public Schools....................... J. M. F. Hays 
Pembroke Graded School.................. Chas. J. Petrie 
Stephen Foster School, Louisville........ Evelyn Wells 
George W. Morris School, Louisville....Amelia Seiler 














iivarts Graded School... ! S. C. Kelly 
Montgomery Street School, 

Bousvaille.. Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
Morton Junior High School, 

Lexington N. Isabel Schmidt 
Louisville Male High School................ J. B. Carpenter 
Carrollton City Schools... Paul B. Boyd 
F. T. Salisbury School, Louisville.............. R. J. Bell 
Rochester Graded and High 

School....... J. Carson Gary 


Anchorage City Schools 
Russellville City Schools C. T. Canon 
Moransburg School J. Paul Cooper 
Orangeburg Consolidated School....Ercel R. Fryer 
Western Junior High School, 

Louisville Gertrude Kohnhorst 
Casey County High School................ J. D. Hamilton 
Woodleigh Consolidated School........ Geo. L. Evans 
Science Hill Graded and High 


A. B. Crawford 

















Schooi Marshall Harris 
McFerran School, Louisville.................... Elise Weibel 
George Washington School, 

Louisville. Verna Phillips 





Grayson Street School, Louisville........ Lillian Logan 
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Cities and Grades Superintendent 


Owensboro City Schools J. L. Foust 
Wickliffe Consolidated School.......... Woodfin Hutson 








Covington City Schools G. O. Swing 
Portland School, Louisville... Robert B. Clem 
Ashland School, Lexington................ Etta B. Coons 
Highland Junior High School, 

Louisville Eva T. Mason 





Monsarrat School, Louisville........ Elizabeth Gardner 
Paducah City Schools L. J. Hanifan 





Frankfort City Schools.......................-- J. W. Ireland 
John Marshall School, 
Louisville Nata Lee Woodruff 





Silver Grove Schools H. V. True 
Washington High School, Maysville....Allilee King 
Ferguson Graded School, Somerset....V. D. Roberts 





Jenkins Graded District.....................------- J. G. Long 
Minerva Consolidated School................ E. E. Allison 
Burtein Public Schools:........................- W. M. Wesley 
Hazelwood School, Louisville.................... Elsa Stutz 
Sonora High SCHOO... .<.-.-<-2n-scssecec0c00c H. M. Wesley 
Harrison School, Lexington................ Jean L. Smith 
Providence High School.................--- John R. Cooper 
Isaac Shelby School, Louisville....Mary E. McClure 
Prestonsburg High School................ Edwin G. Jesse 





THE WEALTH OF THE WORLD 


No wonder that Alexander carried the 
Iliad with him in his expeditions in a 
precious casket. A written word is the 
choicest of relics. It is something at once 
more intimate with us and more universal 
than any other work of art nearest to life 
itself. It may be translated into every 
language, and not only read but actually 
breathed from all human lips;—not be 
represented on canvas or in marble only, 
but be carved out of the breath of life itself. 
The symbol of an ancient man’s thought 
becomes a modern man’s speech. Two 
thousand summers have imparted to the 
monuments of Grecian literature, as to her 
marbles, only a maturer golden and autum- 
nal tint, for they have carried their own 
serene and celestial atmosphere into all lands 
to protect them against the corrosion of 
time. Books are the treasured wealth of 
the world and the fit inheritance of genera- 
tions and nations’ Books, the oldest and 
the best, stand naturally and rightfully 
on the shelves of every cottage. They have 
no cause of their own to plead, but while 
they enlighten and sustain the reader, his 
common sense will not refuse them. Their 
authors are natural and irresistible aristoc- 
racy in every society, and, more than kings 
or emperors, exert an influence on mankind. 
—Henry D. Thoreau. 


ae 


THE calendar tells us that we have reached 
the turn of the year. But there is some- 
thing within our subconscious selves that 
needs no calendar to let us know that we 
have reached a new page in the book .. . 
that we are on the threshold of New 
Beginnings. 

At this time, many so-called “resolu- 
tions” are made in an insincere spirit... 
made to be broken. There is one resolu- 
tion, however (at least one), that should 
be made right now in good faith—a re- 
solve to give your school the well-demon- 
strated benefits of Music Appreciation as 
represented by our Courses*. (Rural—all 
grades—high-school, college, and univer- 
sity.) Just playing a few records for the 
children will not do. They need a system- 
atic course—planned by practical teachers. 

These Courses are not experimental in 
any sense. They have been tried and found 
effective in hundreds of schools. They are 
not only practical but extremely interest- 
ing, since they employ the Orthophonic 
Victrola and Orthophonic Victor Records. 
Children respond to them as naturally as 
flowers lift their heads to the sun. How 
they work and what they cost will be told 
in detail, and without obligation. 


*The Glenn-Lowry Course, “Music 
Appreciation for Every Child,’ published 
by Silver, Burdett & Co., is based also 
upon Victor Orthophonic Records and 
is an ideal course with notebooks for all 
grades. 


The Educational Department 


Victor TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


? New YEAR 


and Nez Beginnings 








A Personnel Study of Teachers 
College Students 


E. V. HOoLttis, 
Head Education Department, State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 


deepseated belief that the type of home 
that produces the kind of character we 
want in teachers is the typical American 


Are the teachers colleges staffing the 
public schools with a desirable type of 
person? Stated another way this question 
is, Are the teachers colleges receiving as 
students the types of persons who may be 
developed into desirable teachers? More 
specifically, how well does the Morehead 
State Normal School and Teachers College 
succeed at this job? Especially, how do 
our students rank in the economic and 
social factors usually considered basic to 
successful teaching when compared with 
like groups throughout the United States? 
Since the public schools are coming to be 
manned largely by teachers college gradu- 
ates, the type of person that is being 
trained is a vital matter to the welfare of 
the State. 


As a partial answer to these questions 
this paper reports a study of certain 
economic and social factors in the back- 
ground of the lives of the 1927-28 and 1928- 
29 student body of this institution, in 
comparison with identical factors taken 
from the student personnel records of 
colleges throughout the country. 


A COMPARISON OF THE HOMES OF 
STUDENTS 


“An unexamined life is not worth living,” 
said Socrates. At least, one way of exam- 
ining a life for the purposes of prediction is 
to look into the home conditions from 
which that life came. The subtle influence 
of the home on our character traits is 
generally admitted. When we speak of the 
influence of a Mark Hopkins on the life of a 
student we are simply personifying the 
powerful influence of the character of the 
teacher (and hence the home out of which 
he came), on the growth and development 
of the student. Where does the teacher 
get this type of character except in the 
hereditary and environmental factors that 
are implied in the word home? We havea 


iWhitney, F. L., Social and Economic Background of State Teachers College Students. 
College Bulletin. 


home that adheres to the “American 
standard of living.’’ Americans are just 
democratic enough to want the leaders for 
their children to come from homes that 
approximate the typical home, rather than 
from homes of the undesirable immigrant 
and the native “‘poor white trash,”’ or even 
from the homes of the ‘snobbish upper 
four-hundred.” 


Let us compare Eastern Kentucky 
students attending this institution with 
other students over the country in some of 
the more or less agreed-upon elements that 
enter into making the typical American 
home. As a beginning let’s see where the 
homes are located that are supplying our 
teaching population. Even though the 
population of the United States is about 
equally divided between city and country, 
we find that ninety-eight per cent of the 
students at Morehead come from the open 
country and villages classed as open 
country by the Federal Census. Sixty- 
eight per cent of our students come 
directly from farm homes. Similar data 
from forty-two normal schools located 
in eight states give approximately forty-six 
per cent of the students as coming from the 
open country and twenty per cent as 
coming directly from the farm!" 


Over twice as many of our students 
come from the open country, and over three 
times aS many come directly from farm 
homes, as come from a similar environment 
into the normal schools of eight other 
states. Since many of us believe that 
there is still a rather distinct and worthwhile 
type of culture obtained in the farm situa- 
tion, it is significant to know whether our 
public school teachers have been exposed 
to that culture. Whether we believe in 
the value of this type of culture or not, it 


Greely: Colorado State Teachers 
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is evident that if the same situation holds 
in the other normal schools of Kentucky as 
prevails at Morehead, Kentucky schools 
are going to be staffed with teachers having 
the rural outlook. 

The occupation of the home-keeper is 
another of the elements that makes its 
imprint on the lives of the children growing 
up in the home. We do not know surely 
just what occupations are most beneficial 
but we are sure that certain ones are 
distinctly harmful. The following table 
compares in percentages the occupation 
of the parents of Morehead students with 


development in the section in which the 
school is located. The fact that we are 
getting our prospective teachers from a 
reasonably desirable occupational strata is 
doubly evident when we know that in 
Massachusetts, Colorado and California 
from ten to fifteen per cent of the future 
teachers come from the unskilled labor class 
that in these states is made up largely of 
foreigners. * 

The family income is another measure of 
whether prospective teachers are coming 
from homes that provide the ‘American 
Standard of Living.’’ Family income also 








the groups reported by Dr.O.E. Reynolds. gives some insight into the probably 
OCCUPATIONS MOREHEAD 42 NORMAL 23 JUNIOR 55 UNIVER- GENERAL 
SCHOOLS COLLEGES SITIES POPULATION 
PUP ICWIEUTE coc cca secon: 46.0% 29.31% 20.6% 23.3% 28.5% 
ean 8, 1 Baas 20.8 AGT 43.5 ZEA 
Professions.............-.--+-....---- 18.0 8.7 14.6 18.4 3.8 
misled W2apOr......:2.-.-- 2-2-2: 18.6 22.0 7.9 136 (pe: 
Unskilled Labor................... VE 8.0 0.6 0.5 38.1 
WikECeH AR COUR: 2 8 oc2 on ee ee 10.8 8.6 6.7 10.3 
100.% 100.% 100.% 100.% 100.% 





When one compares the percentage of 
the general population (last column of the 
table) engaged in the six classes of occupa- 
tions listed with the percentage of that 
group that attends the several types of 
colleges some significant relationships are 
evident. For example, it is very evident 
that the children of the unskilled laborers 
are not to be found in any type of college, 
not even in the junior colleges that largely 
serve a local constituency. In the case of 
Morehead it is equally evident that farmers 
are furnishing nearly one-half of the 


cultural background of a student. (In- 
vestigators know how hard it is to get data 
on this item that is at all reliable and com- 
plete. As fallible as I know the data 
reported here to be, I feel that it is at least 
valid enough for the purpose of comparison. ) 
The following table compares data for 
Morehead students with the data for 
University students gathered by Reynolds 
and that for thirty-eight teachers colleges 


gathered in various surveys and as reported 
by Whitney: 








INTERVAL MOREHEAD TEACHERS COLLEGES FIFTY-FIVE UNIVERSITIES 
THREE STATES 
2.1% 34.2% 40.1% 
S000 tO S499. ..................-.- 2k 5.9 1333 
2500 50.2999... ......-..---2----- 14.2 13:8 10.6 
2000 to 2499... ge bie L.3 13.0 16.3 
US COST Ce bai ar 8.0 16.3 8.8 
R000 te: 1499) ................... 20.3 10.0 8.0 
nb) Ce 0g nh 246 5.4 25 
000 to 499___.. oS ean Seem 18.4 1S 0.4 
Median Incomes.............. $1170. $2750 $3130. 





material for making prospective teachers. 
The fact that Morehead has no students 
from the miscellaneous classification is a 
mute testimonial to the lack of industrial 





A comparison of the last column with 


two columns preceding it indicates in no 
uncertain terms that the income of univer- 
sity students exceeds that of teachers 


1Reynolds, O. E. Social and Economic Status of College Students. New York: Bureau of Publication, Teacher College, 


Columbia University. 
1Whitney, F. L. op. cit., p. 12. 
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college students. Indeed the teachers 
college is the college of the masses of people! 
The meagre income of the parents of 
teachers college students in Eastern Ken- 
tucky is evident when we see that nearly 
half of them have an income of less than 
$1,000.00 and that two-thirds of them have 
an income of less than $1,500.00. Likely 
these figures are lower than for any other 
teachers college in America. Possibly it 
ought to be said that the figures for the 
teachers colleges studied by Whitney are 
likely much higher than the average for 
the teachers colleges of the whole country— 
since they are made up from the states of 
California and Colorado. Undoubtedly 
this evident lack of family income (which 
becomes even more pronounced when we 
see what large families our students come 
out of) has decidedly stunted and warped 
many of the cultural elements that go to 
make a well-rounded personality. 

It is a common observation that the 
racial stock materially determines the type 
of personality of the individual. One 
hundred per cent (100%) of the students 
attending the Morehead teachers college 
are of native-born parentage! It is doubt- 
ful whether another teachers college in 
America has such a record. Further, almost 
every one of them are of pure Anglo-Saxon 
stock, for which the Appalachian highlands 
are noted. In comparison with this record 
Connecticut has 37.1% of its normal school 
students born of foreign parentage. Mas- 
sachusetts has 36.5%, Missouri 31%, and 
Michigan 27.8%. The median percentage 
of students of foreign parentage in forty- 
two of the teachers colleges is 23.4. One 
only needs to visit the teacher training in- 
stitutions attempting to be the melting pot 
that transforms large foreign groups into 
teachers for the American public schools to 
see the distinct advantage of such a racial 
situation as ours here in Eastern Kentucky. 

Another of the elements that is supposed 
to leave its impress on the pattern of human 
personality is the size of the family one 
grows up in. It is a truism among us 
that an “only child’’ has a scant chance 
for the normal development of a good 
personality. We are equally insistent in 
the view that the child from the extremely 
large family of only moderate economic 
status is similarly handicapped. Are the 
future public school teachers now in 


training in teachers colleges coming from 
1Popenoe, P. I. and Johnson, R. H., Applied Eugenics. New York. Macmillan Co. 


the “happy medium”’ that we are wont to 
call the typical American family? Ac- 
cording to Popenoe and Johnson,’ the 
average number of children in American 
homes in 1850 was about four and that by 
1900 this figure had decreased to less than 
three children per family. Students of the 
family declare that if families are to 
reproduce themselves it is necessary to 
have a mean birth rate per family of 3.8 
children. The previously mentioned study 
of Reynolds reports a median birth rate in 
the families of students at fifty-five 
universities as 3.77 children per family. 
Whitney’s study (to which reference has 
already been made) gives the median birth 
rate per family in thirty-eight teachers 
colleges as 4.5. The median number of 
children per family of the students of this 
institution is 5.25. Only 6% of them come 
from homes where they are the only child, 
and only 13% come from homes having 
more than seven children. Therefore, 
prospective teachers at this institution 
really do come from the “happy medium” 
sector of the family size question. 


A COMPARISON OF THE STUDENTS 
THEMSELVES 


Let me give you a word-picture of the 
composite student that comes out of the 
social and economic background that this 
paper has outlined. This student is a girl 
between eighteen and nineteen years of age, 
single, a member of some evangelical church, 
has never been more than three hundred 
miles from home and expects to teach in a 
rural school for a period of two to three 
years. Except for the last part of the 
sentence this composite picture is fairly 
typical of the students studied by others in 
forty-two teachers colleges in eight states 
of the Union. At Morehead 65% of the 
students indicate that they expect to seek 
positions in the rural schools. In other 
studies the number expecting to go into the 
rural schools is less than three per cent of 
those answering the question. Typically 
teachers college students are expecting to 
go into graded elementary schools. Likely 
the wide variation of the Morehead group 
is to be explained in their coming from so 
purely rural situations, from there being 
far more rural than other type positions 
open to them, and by the fact that their 
financial status forces them to teach before 
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Makes Harmonica Part 


of Regular School Work 


Says Supervisor of Schools in Paducah, Ky. 


HE training of a “musical ear” in 
"Tchitaren and the ability to read music 
at sight readily—the bugaboo of most 
teachers—is now being stimulated to a 
very large extent by the introduction of 
the harmonica as a part of the regular 
musical curriculum in thousands of 
schools. 

This modern method of teaching music 
successfully reaches thousands of boys 
and girls who have had very little love 
for music in the past and creates, not only 
interest, but a real enthusiasm for per- 
formance. 


Inculcates True Musical ‘*Taste’’ 

Children of every age enjoy the har- 
monica. They are inspired by the fact 
that they can produce “real music” so 
quickly and with so little effort, and from 
this point, it is an easy matter for the 
teacher to lead them into a greater inter- 
est in music and its appreciation. 

With the desire to play aroused—with 
the ability to read notes—the next step 
lies in encouraging the formation of bands 
or orchestras. It has been found repeat- 
edly that even pupils who are generally 
unruly and backward in their formal 
studies are attracted to school when other 
means fail, by membership in a harmonica 
band. And through the strong fascina- 


tion of this novel type of training,they 
unconsciously develop concentration, per- ~ 
severance and preciseness. 

To enable teachers to study the results 
of harmonica group work in many 
schools, under varying conditions, a 
thorough treatment of the subject has 
been prepared in the form of a brochure 
entitled “The Harmonica as an Important 
Factor in the Modern Education of Girls 
and Boys.” 


The brochure carries practical sugges- 
tions and helps for individual as well as 
group instruction on the harmonica—it 
illustrates how, with the aid of instruction 
books, four-part harmony charts for 
teachers and individual “part” cards for 
pupils, harmonica instruction becomes 
simple and progress rapid. To teachers 
and music supervisors this brochure will 
be submitted without charge. 


M. Houner, INc., Dept. 551-B 
114 East 16th St., New York 

Gentlemen: Please send me without charge 
Brochure on ‘‘The Harmonica as an Important 


Factor in the Modern Education of Girls and 
| Boys.” 
| 


Name 





Address 
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Vi Containing a block printed 

outline of an island castle de- 

sign on home spun crash, size 

16"x24" ready for “Crayonexing”, (the pro- 

cess of applying “Crayonex” wax crayons to 

fabric and setting the color by means of a 

warm iron), with a full set of instructions and 

a wide assortment of twenty-four beautiful 
colors, “Crayonex” box No. 28. 


An excellent individual or classroom prob- 
lem. 


“Crayonexing Kit” complete $1.00, and one 
Kit free with each order of twelve. Send 
check or dollar bill addressed to 


Department “O” 
THE AMERICAN (\f) CRAYON COMPANY 
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TEXAS SAKTA FE BUILDING 
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“any extended preparation can be made for 
teaching. 

The fact that 13% of the student body 
at Morehead are married students is 
certainly atypical. No other school studied 
shows more than 7% of the student body 
having already entered into the marital 
relation. Another atypical situation is 
that only 58% of the student body are 
members of any church. It is interesting 
to note that the denominational affiliations 
are greatest in the Christian church, with 
the Baptists and Methodists coming next 
in the number of communicants. This is 
atypical too for in other such surveys the 
rank order of denominations has been 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Catholic. 
The facts of this paragraph are significant 
in that we commonly believe that there is 
a positive correlation between the virtues 
associated with church affiliation and those 
associated with teaching success. It is 
further interesting in connection with that 
mooted question of whether married women 
shall continue to teach. 


CONCLUSIONS 
In most items of the comparison the 
students in the teachers college at More- 
head are typical teachers college students. 
In fact they are so nearly typical that it 
seems a misnomer to longer speak of the 


mountain section of Eastern Kentucky 
as a backward and isolated section where 
Elizabethan English is still spoken. 


Despite the above generalization there 
are some significant variations from the 
typical environment of teachers college 
students in other sections. First, take the 
variations that seem to indicate a condition 
better than the average: You have nearly 
pure Anglo-Saxon racial characteristics, an 
environment that produces unusually strong 
and healthy physical bodies, the advantage 
of being reared in a home of five or six 
children and an earnestness to succeed that 
is very unusual because this school repre- 
sents the first real chance for intellectual 
development that many of the students 
have had. Variations that are much less 
encouraging grow out of the low economic 
status of the homes of students of this 
school. Homes with an income of $1,000.00 
and less cannot provide the physical, mental 
and moral conditions essential to a well 
rounded personality for five or six children. 
Hence we constantly see the spectacle of a 
fine young American whose mind and soul 
have been starved and even warped, for a 
lack of things that money can buy. Not 
more than 25% of our student body stay in 
residence for a full scholastic year because 
the economic pressure is so great. It is the 
very exceptional student that stays in 
continuous residence for two or more years. 
Finances demand that the typical student 
take his education in units of not more than 
one semester a year. At the present time 
there is going forward in this section of the 
State an extensive industrial development 
that in the coming ten years will probably 
greatly better the economic status of the 
homes with which this paper is concerned. 
Better incomes will undoubtedly remedy 
most of vital short-comings in the back- 
ground for the students at Morehead. 


In the meantime it seems the unusual 
duty of this professional school to provide 
many items of education that are not 
supposed to be found in a professional 
school. In some way we must help these 
prospective public school teachers to so 
enrich their cultural and social background 
as to make up for shortcomings of their 
normal environment. The working out of 
such a program and getting it to function 
in the twenty-four hour a day life of 
student in this institution is an under- 
taking that some day I hope to report. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL STATE 
SPELLING BEE 


The Courier-Journal has announced its 
Fifth Annual State Spelling Bee as one of 
its 1929 presents to the boys and girls of 
Kentucky. The Kentucky Education As- 
sociation is co-operating in this educational 
movement, and the finals in the match 
will be on the association’s State convention 
programme the afternoon of Wednesday, 
April 17th, in Louisville. 

As this edition of the JOURNAL goes to 
press sixty-five of one hundred twenty 
counties in the State with rural school 
enrollment alone of two hundred thirty- 
eight thousand are entered. Only one 
county school system, Daviess, definitely 
had declined an invitation to enter. In 
order that Daviess County may be repre- 
sented, the spelling bee editor of The Courter- 
Journal will send a special invitation for 
Owensboro city schools to participate. 

The State Spelling Bee is open to every 
child in the eighth grade or under in every 
parochial and public school in Kentucky. 
City and county schools alike are urged to 
have their champions at county seats for the 
county finals. County organization is left 
in the hands of county superintendents, 
providing they return entry blanks to 
The Courier-Journal. 

Teachers should be interested in the 
match, because The Courier-Journal offers 
to send the teacher or some other chaperon 
to Washington with all expenses paid to look 
after the Kentucky champion who enters 
The Courier-Journal National Spelling Bee 
in May. Expenses of the State champion 
speller also are paid by The Courter-Journal. 

Rearrangement of the $500 prize list in 
the State Spelling Bee makes it possible for 
twenty-three county champions to win 
capital or cash prizes. The State champion 
gets the Washington trip and whatever 
money may be earned from the $2,500 
national prize money posted by The Courier- 
Journal. The child who finishes second, in 
the State match will get $100. Other 
prizes are third, $75; fourth, $50; fifth, $35; 
sixth, $25; seventh to seventeenth, $15 each, 
and eighteenth to twenty-third, $10. All 
other county champions, competing in the 
State finals will get dictionaries. In 
previous years only seven contestants 
received cash prizes. 


The National Spelling Bee, originated 
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and sponsored by The Courier-Journal has 
become a nationally recognized educational 
institution. Newspapers from Maine to 
Texas in cities like Portland, Dallas, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, Detroit, 
Des Moines, Akron, Burlington, Worcester 
and various others sponsor matches and 
send champiuns to Washington each year. 


The match bears the indorsement of the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
and of the Kentucky Education Association. 
Officers of the National Education Associa- 
tion actively co-operate with The Courier- 
Journal to make the contest a success. 
The word list for the national match in 1928 
was prepared by Dr. Ernest Horn, of the 
University of Iowa, a national authority 
on spelling. 


Letters from superintendents of schools 
in many cities and counties of various 
states definitely state that the spelling bee 
has improved spelling. Letters from such 
distinguished men as Rollo Ogden, editor 
of The New York Times, bear testimony 
that even our college graduates need and 
could benefit from participation in spelling 
bees. 

In Kentucky the words most used are 
from the Jones State Adopted Textbook in 
Spelling and the Pearson and Suzzalo 
Speller, which has been adopted in city 
schools of Louisville. The words from 
these textbooks are used for the first few 
rounds in the State match, but county 
champions generally have them mastered, 
and it is necessary for the officials to intro- 
duce a specially prepared word list. That 
is the only way in which the State champion 
may be determined. 

In fact, Kentucky spellers are so good 
that they have won two of the four national 
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Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
TWELFTH SESSION, June 17-July 26, 1929 


A great cosmopolitan summer school 2,250 feet 
above the sea, surrounded by 60 peaks 6,000 feet high. 


THE ASHEVILLE Norma is a standard, four-year, 
teachers college, holding membership in the North 
Carolina College Conference. 


Faculty of ninety from twenty-two universities, 
colleges, and teachers colleges, and heads of depart- 
ments from a number of city schools. 


220 courses offered for kindergarten, primary, 
grammar grade, and high school teachers, music 
teachers, athletic coaches, physical directors, super- 
visors, and principals. 


Accommodations for 700 on campus. Room and 
board in dormitories is $42 for six weeks. Rooms 
may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount. 
Board in private homes is from $10 to $15 per week. 
Tuition $12 for four courses. 


Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville, good for 
four months. 


Complete catalog will be ready March 15th. 
Write now for a copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., Pres. 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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NOTICE! 


PECIAL reduced hotel rates are 

given to Teachers when reservation 
is made for accommodations through 
the office of the Service Bureau of State 
Teachers Association, which is now 
making its headquarters at the Great 
Northern Hotel. The G reat Northern 
is conveniently located in the center 
of Chicago’s loop. The rooms are large 
and comfortable and you will find 
home-like environment, attentive serv- 
ice and excellent food. 


You are cordially invited to make 
this your home when in Chicago 


GREAT ‘NORTHERN HOTEL 


Dearborn Street from Jackson to Quincy 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD, Manager 
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contests in Washington. The first national 
champion was Frank Neuhauser of Louis- 
ville. The second was Miss Pauline Bell, 
of Clarkson, Grayson County. Neuhauser 
is saving his hundreds of dollars in prize 
money to go to college. Miss Bell is using 
her $1,200 prize money to help her through 
high school and she may have enough left 
to start her in college. 

The champion in 1927 was Miss Marga- 
ret Ross of Fancy Farm, Graves County. 
Last year the honors went to Miss Mary 
Frances Gregory of Paducah. 

So the record to date is that no county 
has had the State championship twice. 
Probably one of the one hundred sixteen 
counties which never have had champion- 
ships will produce the winner in 1929, but 
it is sure that the four counties which 
already have had champions will be in 
there fighting to take the honors. 


The Courier-Journal issues through 


county school superintendents certificates 
of merit to grade and school champions 
throughout Kentucky. Full information 
regarding the match and copies of rules 
may be obtained by writing Donald 
McWain, Spelling Bee Editor, care of 
The Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


LIFE MEMBERS OF THE N. E. A. 
IN KENTUCKY 
JANUARY 2, 1929 

Bingham, Robert W., Courier-Journal, 
The Louisville Times, Louisville. 

*Cassidy, M. A., 169 Kentucky Avenue, 
Lexington. 

*Coates, Thomas J., President, Eastern 
Kentucky State Normal and Teachers 
College, Richmond. 

Combs, Bertha W., Booneville. 

Crawford, A. B., Anchorage. 

Hollis, Ernest Victor, State Teachers 
College, Morehead. 

Kirkpatrick, Lee, 1544 Cypress, Paris. 

Payne, John Howard, Maysville. 

Price, Mrs. Annabel R., Oakville. 

Reid, Mrs. J. L., Box 53, Sonora. 

Smith, Dr. Hermon B., P. O. Box 222, 
Hopkinsville. 

Swing, Glen O., 112 East 25th, Coving- 
ton. 

Taylor, Williams S., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Tharp, Clay, Superintendent, Carroll 
County schools, Carrollton. 





*Deceased. 
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School News 


PROFESSOR McHENRY RHOADS 
DELEGATE TO GENEVA 


The next biennial session of the World’s 
Federation of Education Associations is 
scheduled to meet in Geneva, Switzerland, 
July 25th to August 3rd of this year. 
Professor McHenry Rhoads of the College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, is 
the regular accredited delegate of the 
Kentucky Education Association to this 
meeting. He is planning in connection 
with this meeting to visit France, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, England and 
possibly Scotland and Ireland. He expects 
to sail for Europe about June 20th. 


Professor Rhoads would appreciate in- 
formation from anyone who would be 
interested in making this trip, whether 
they are connected with school work or not. 
The reason for this interest is his desire to 
travel with a companionable and interest- 
ing group. 





DR. HEDRICK SPEAKS AT UNIVER- 
SITY OF KENTUCKY 


Dr. E. R. Hedrick, head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California, gave two 
lectures at the University of Kentucky, 
December 4, 1928. His subjects were ‘“The 
Function Concept in the Teaching of 
Mathematics” and “Logical Difficulties in 
Mathematics and in other Sciences.”” Both 
lectures were well attended by representa- 
tives from the University of Kentucky, the 
city schools, and neighboring colleges and 
schools. The addresses were of a non- 
technical nature and covered many phases 
of mathematics which are often treated 
indifferently by teachers of mathematics 
and writers of mathematical textbooks. 





KENTUCKY TYPEWRITING 
CONTEST 


KENTUCKY TYPEWRITING TEACHERS 


I should like for you to study rather 
carefully the tentative rules I am suggest- 
ing for our 1929 typewriting contest to be 


held in Louisville, at 2:00 o’clock p. m., on 
April 18th. Do the time, hour and place 
please you? 


I have asked Mr. D. D. Lessenberry, 
Business High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
conduct our contest this year. Mr. Lessen- 
berry is efficient, popular and neutral. He 
is widely and favorably known to teachers 
in every part of the United States. He is 
the author of a very fine typewriting text. 
Mr. Lessenberry is a native of Kentucky. 
You will like him. 


President R. H. Lindsey and Principal 
J. H. Wilson, of the Spencerian Commercial 
School, say that their school is at our dis- 
posal any part of the day or all day—any 
part of the building or all of it. How is 
that for generosity, pure and simple? All 
of us thank them very heartily. 


Professor M. E. Ligon, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, told the 
State chairman that he had heard some 
very fine things about the 1928 typewriting 
contest. With your help we can make this 
one just as good. 


Promptness in sending in fees will 
enable me to order sufficient material early 
enough to insure having it on hand before 
the contest. Twenty schools have indi- 
cated their intention of entering the contest. 


Miss Anna D. Gill, Teachers College, 
Richmond, wrote me regarding a sectional 
contest to be held at her school and 
sponsored by it. That is in line with a 
suggestion I made before the commercial 
section last year. Who will be the next 
to speak up? 

Please let me hear from you. Tell me 


what you like—or what you don’t like. By 
all means write. 


RULES 


Kentucky State Typewriting Contest, 
2:00 p. m., April 18, 1929, 
Spencerian Commercial School, 
Louisville, Ky. 


International typewriting contest rules 
to govern. 


Stock typewriters of any make may be 
used. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Illinois 
44TH YEAR 
535 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


Superintendents, Principals, Teachers for Grades, High 
Schools, and State Teachers’ Colleges secure promo- 
tions through this live-wire Placement Bureau. Op- 
erates everywhere. Best service. Booklet free. 

721 RIVERSIDE, SPOKANE, WASH. 


217 E. WILLIAMS ST., WICHITA, KAN. 

















Contestants to be trained by regular 
typewriting teachers only. 

Principal and teacher will certify to 
eligibility of list. 

Three contestants shall constitute a 
team. Each school may enter a team in 
either or both divisions in its class. 

High school divisions shall be known as 


A and B. Business college divisions shall 
be known as C and D. 

A and C must have had no typewriting 
prior to September 1, 1928. 

B and D must have had no typewriting 
prior to September 1, 1927. 

Papers of the contestants are to be 
graded by the typewriting teachers of 
Kentucky. 

High schools and business colleges do not 
compete with each other. 

All high school contestants must be under 
twenty years of age. 

Business college contestants must be un- 
der twenty-two years of age. 

Each school shall pay an entrance fee of 
$2.00 and twenty-five cents for each 
contestant. 

All fees are to be in before March 15th. 
A penalty of ten per cent will be added for 
late fees. Certified lists should be sent 
with fees. Substitutions will be permitted 
for good reasons. 

Have you any suggestions or criticisms 
to make? Please be very frank to offer any- 
thing you may think of. Is every point 
covered? 

I'll greatly appreciate your reactions to 
the above tentative rules. 

R. L. MONTGOMERY, Contest Manager, 

Tilghman High School, Paducah, Ky. 


INCREASED APPROPRIATION FOR 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


An increased appropriation for the 
Bureau of Education to finance a study 
of secondary schools now seems probable. 
A bill providing for such an appropriation 
was presented to the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the House of Representatives at the 
hearing on the Education Bill in April, by 
Dr. Charles R. Mann, Director of the 
American Council on Education. Later a 
committee from the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
headed by Dr. Charles H. Judd, testified 
regarding the need for research in secondary 
education. While the bill was not intro- 
duced in Congress, it gave the Committee 
on Education a definite illustration of the 
type of educational research needed and its 
approximate cost. (The proposed bill 
asked for an appropriation of $500,000 over 
a period of two years.) 


Support for this appropriation was asked 
by Dr. Davidson at the meeting of the 
Legislative Commission in connection with 
the Minneapolis Convention of the National 
Education Association, and the enclosed 
resolution, unanimously adopted by the 
Representative Assembly, was the result. 


Since sufficient authority already existed 
for putting this research program into 
operation under the Bureau of Education, 
efforts have been put forth to place this 
matter in the appropriations bill for the 
short session of Congress. It has the 
support of the director of the budget, 
secretary of the Interior West, and Presi- 
dent Coolidge, who said in his annual 
message to Congress on December 4, 1928: 











HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIST IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
CONSULTING SERVICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS 


Cor P ad. Cakintead 
FURNITURE BUILDING EVANSVILLE, IND. 











GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Convenient to railroads, shops, theatres, etc. Presentation 
of this ad will entitle bearer to special reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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GENEVA? 
World Federation of Education Association:; 


For complete details and reserva- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Official Travel Agents appointed by 











ational Education Association 








EpucaTioN—Through the Bureau of 
Education of the Department of the 
Interior the federal government, acting 
in an informative and advisory capacity, 
has rendered valuable service. While this 
province belongs peculiarly to the states, 
yet the promotion of education and effi- 
ciency in educational methods is a general 
responsibility of the federal government. 
A survey of negro colleges and universities 
in the United States has just been com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Education through 
funds provided by the institutions them- 
selves and through private sources. The 
present status of negro higher education 
was determined and recommendations 
were made for its advancement. This was 
one of the numerous co-operative under- 
takings of the bureau. Following the in- 
vitation of the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities, the Bureau 
of Education now has underway the survey 
of agricultural colleges, authorized by 
Congress. The purpose of the survey is to 
ascertain the accomplishments, the status, 
and the future objectives of this type of 
educational training. It is now proposed 
to undertake a survey of secondary schools, 
which educators insist is timely and 
essential. 

An appropriation for this research— 
$225,000 for three years: $50,000 for the 
first year, $75,000 for the second, and 
$100,000 for the third—has been included 
in the President’s budget. It has already 
been reported favorably by the Appropria- 
tions Committee’s Sub-committee on the 
Budget for the Department of the Interior, 
of which Representative Louis C. Cranton, 
of Michigan, is chairman. 
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EVERYDAY RESOLUTIONS ON 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


ONE OF THE SEVEN CARDINAL 
OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 

SET A GoaL—Have a personal standard 
of health and endeavor constantly to main- 
tain it. Have high ideals of physical, 
mental, and emotional fitness. 

ForM HEALTH HaApits—Good health 
habits of eating, elimination, sleeping, 
breathing, bathing, and posture will make 
your life happier and richer. Take care of 
your eyes, teeth, hair and feet. 

Correct Your DrEFEcts—Seek to find 
and remedy causes of all ailments. Have 
a regular health and a dental examination 
by reliable experts. Get the best advice 
you can. 

DaILy EXxercIsE—Exercise daily in the 
open air. Fresh air sharpens the mind. 
Master two games, an indoor and an out- 
door. Have a hobby along some creative 
line as gardening, architecture, or me- 
chanics. Plan your vacation carefully. 

Rest—Get sufficient sleep with windows 
open, but avoid oversleeping. Learn to 
relax. Stand and sit erect. 

MENTAL HyGIENE—Avoid fear, worry, 
anger, irritation, overexcitement and other 
emotional excesses. Cultivate laughter, 
optimism, and constructive thinking. 

Stop, Loox, Listen!—Help prevent 
accidents to yourself and others at home 
and on the street. Value life highly. 
Regard every crosswalk as a challenge. 
Obey traffic regulations. Get the safety 
habit.—From the Journal of the N. E. A. 
January, 1929. 








Telephone Address Alexandria 44-6 





x 9 
Ohio Walley Teachers’ Agency, Mentor, Ky. 
A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
Send us your vacancies for the second semester. We will put you in touch with the right teacher. 


While attending the meeting of the Department of Superintendents of the N. E. A. Cleveland Feb. 23-28 visit Booth No. 
257 the Headquarters of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 





Telegraph via Cinci ti-Alexandria 44-6 
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GROUP CONFERENCES DEVELOP 
STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 
FOR RURAL ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


There has just closed in Kentucky a 
series of group conferences of county 
superintendents and representatives of the 
State Department of Education. The 
theme of these conferences, which began in 
September, 1928, and closed in December, 
was the improvement of learning conditions 
in the rural elementary schools. These 
small group conferences were held in sixteen 
sections of the State, and approximately 
ninety per cent of the county superin- 
tendents participated. The number of 
superintendents in the group ranged from 
five to eleven. R. E. Jaggers, Supervisor 
of Rural Elementary Schools and Gordie 
Young, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, represented the Department 
of Education. 


The counties were grouped around the 
following centers: Lebanon, Richmond, 
Shelbyville, Murray, Princeton, Owensboro, 
Elizabethtown, Barbourville, Somerset, 
Bowling Green, Paintsville, Morehead, 
Hazard, Lexington, Maysville and Coving- 
ton. 

The work of these conferences was con- 
cerned with the means of improving learn- 
ing conditions in the schools under the 
supervision of the county superintendent 
and the County Board of Education. 
Present conditions for learning were dis- 
cussed as well as the improvement of these 
conditions. Definite objectives were sug- 
gested which would lead to improving the 
work of the rural schools. Each confer- 
ence agreed that a program for the im- 
provement of learning conditions should 
lead toward the attainment of the follow- 
ing objectives: 

1. Superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion should be given authority to select the 
teachers and place them in the schools 
under their supervision. 

2. The salary schedule should be used 
as a means of procuring and retaining 
qualified teachers without discrimination 
in salary on the basis of grades taught. 

3. The budget should provide in detail 
for carrying out the county’s program of 
_— and should be followed faith- 

ully. 





Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


Easy operation—long 
life—correct ventilation— 
the control of light to pre- 
vent glare—these features 
make the quarter century 
tested Draper Window 
Shades specially adaptable 
for schools—and preferred 
by school boards every- 
where. For illustrated 
catalog address Dept. K. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Dept. K, Spiceland, tnd. 
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4. There should be a reorganization of 
sub-district to the end that small expensive 
schools be eliminated and larger and better 
schools may take their place. 

5. The school plant should be made to 
meet present day standards of efficiency 
and sanitation. 

6. The school should be supplied with 
adequate teaching equipment. 

7. There should be adequate reading 
matter and teaching material to supplement 
and enrich the course of study. 

8. There should be a system of pupil 
accounting inaugurated to the end that all 
the children belonging to the public school 
may attend regularly. 

9. A consistent program for measuring 
pupil achievement should be inaugurated. 

10. The Course of Study adapted for the 
elementary school should be followed and 
adapted to the needs of each community. 

11. There should be better co-operation 
between the school and the community. 


In order that these objectives be carried 
out, a definite program of activities was 
developed in the conferences. This pro- 
gram of activities covers a period ranging 
in length from five to fifteen years. The 
first step toward carrying out these 
activities will begin with the school year 
1929-30. Definite standards will be in the 
hands of all the rural school teachers in 
Kentucky for the work next year. The 
Kentucky score card for rural school 
plants, which was developed in_ these 
conferences will be used for promoting the 
standardization of the school plant. 


The program is based on Kentucky 
conditions as revealed by the discussions in 
these conferences. 
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THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
N. B.A. 


Arrangements have been made with the 
L. & N. Railroad for one or two all- 
steel pullman sleepers on the Pan-American 
for Kentucky delegates attending the 
Cleveland meeting. It has been planned 
to leave Louisville at 5:05 P. M. on Friday, 
February 22nd, and arrive in Cleveland at 
7:30 A. M. Saturday. Those who reside 
in the eastern part of the State may join the 
Kentucky party at Cincinnati. The pull- 
man sleepers will be transferred to the 
Big Four there. Reservations should be 
sent at once to the Secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, 1122 Starks 
Building, Louisville. Those residing in or 
near Louisville may purchase round trip 
tickets and pullman accommodations at the 
City Ticket Office of the L. & N. Railroad 
in the Starks Building. Persons joining 
the party at Cincinnati may obtain tickets 
at the Big Four City Ticket Office, or the 
Union Station, reservations for pullman 
having been reserved at Louisville. 


Round trip tickets from Louisville will 
be sold on the basis of a fare and a half, 
which is $20.19, based on identification 
certificate plan. These identification (pink) 
certificates may be obtained at the Secre- 
tary’s office of the Kentucky Education 
Association on request. Lower berth from 
Louisville will be $4.50, upper berth $3.60, 
and drawing room $16.50. Time schedule 
of trains follow: 


Lv Louisville—Pan-American 5:05 P. M. 
Ar Cincinnati— 9:30 P. M. 
Lv Cincinnati—Big Four 11:45 P. M. 
Ar Cleveland— 7:30 A. M. 


Elsewhere in the JOURNAL may be seen 
tentative program for the entire session of 
the Cleveland meeting. It is predicted that 
this session will be one of the most out- 
standing in the history of the Department 
of Superintendence. There should be a 


large attendance from Kentucky. Official 
count on January 1, 1929, issued by the 
National Education Association, indicates 
Kentucky as having an enrollment in the 
National Education Association of 1,362 
members, which is a slight increase over 





BROWN & CARDWELL 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
AUDITS - BUDGETS - TAXES - COSTS 
SURVEYS 
SPENCERIAN BUILDING 
813-19 SOUTH FIRST STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

AUDITORS FOR KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 














the record published January 1, 1928. 
Kentucky should have an enrollment of at 
least 2,000. The total enrollment by states 
and territories was (January 1st) 193,145, 
an increase over January 1, 1928, of 1,795. 
It is hoped that membership in the National 
Education Association may be increased to 
210,000 by January 1, 1930. It would be 
gratifying to know that Kentucky had 
assisted materially in securing this goal. 


I {sufficient interest is indicated, arrange- 
ments will be made for a breakfast or 
luncheon at one of the leading hotels in 
Cleveland for the Kentucky people attend- 
ing the convention. Let us hear from you. 


R. E. WILvLIAMs, 
State Director of the N. E. A. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The annual Kentucky luncheon for the 
Columbia Alumni will be held on Thursday, 
April 18th, during week of the Kentucky 
Education Association Convention at the 
Kentucky Hotel. Reservations should be 
made with Miss Nancy Miles Batman, 
409 W. Bloom Street, Louisville, Ky. 
Telephone Magnolia 1750-W. 





K. E. A. Convention, April 17-20, 1929 
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Companionable people, restricted parties, better hotels. 
Special privileges for members taking university courses 
abroad. We'll send you free illustrated booklet No. A8 of 24 
attractive itineraries. Write us. Educators attending the 
Geneva Conference, write for special folder of tours officially 
approved by the World Federation. 
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Take a Course Here and 
Prepare for a Position 


We think no similar school offers more modern courses. 
Or gives more efficient training. 

Or shows more personal attention. 

Or is more fully accredited. 

Or attracts a better type of student. 

Or better places its graduates. 

Or better merits your consideration. 

Or exceeds it in popularity. 

You will find excellent quarters here and good equipment. 

You will find well-trained instructors. 

You will find courses especially planned to give good training and 
save time. 

Above all, you will find here a spirit that engenders enthusiasm, de- 


ree by cr and that TRANSLATES MECHANICAL TRAINING 
IN DYNAMIC, LIVING FORCE. 


Address: Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE 


J. L. HARMAN, President J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W.S. ASHBY, Business Manager 














GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





The largest Graduate School in the South, Mississippi Valley and South- 
west. 38 states and 7 foreign countries are rep- 
resented in the student body. 





CALENDAR FOR 1929 


Spring Quarter: March 21—June 7 
Summer Quarter: June 10—July 19 
July 20—August 26 
Fall Quarter: September 26—December 20 





Its resources are devoted to the higher training of teachers. Its function is to give the 
most thorough equipment possible to the leaders in all phases of public education in 
the nation. 





Write the Recorder for Catalog 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR CLEVELAND 
MEETiNG FEBRUARY 24-28, 1929 


SuNDAY MorRNING, FEBRUARY 24 


The ministers of Cleveland and of the nation are 
invited to discuss Sunday morning the convention 
thesis, namely, How can the public schools better 
serve re increasingly produce a higher type of 
citizen 


SunpDAy, FEBRuARY 24, 3:15 P. M. 
Vesper Service 


Place—Music Hall, Public Auditorium. 


Speaker—Rev. Joel B. Hayden, pastor, Fairmount 
Presbyterian Church, Cleveland. 


Music—Glendale Choral Club, Cleveland, under 
the direction of Russell V. Morgan, director of music, 
Cleveland Public Schools. 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 25, 9:00 A. M. 


How Can the Convention Thesis Be Answered 
Through a Better Financing of Public Education? 


Singing—Led by Albert Edmund Brown, dean 
i“ Institution of public school music, Ithaca, 
N;. ¥. 


Unison Prayer—Led by the president of the 
department: 

Father of us all, for life’s goodness and gladness» 

and hope, we thank Thee. We rejoice that we 
live. We are grateful for our work and for the 
chance to serve. Help us to learn new things; 
to behold new visions; to attempt yet worthier 
tasks. Bless all our association together, all 
our interchange of thought. And may we 
return to our work refreshed and inspired, 
determined to live helpfully. For the glory of 
Thy Name we pray. Amen.—(REV. SAMUEL 
W. MARBLE at Colorado Teachers Convention, 
Denver.) 

Presiding—Robinson G. Jones, superintendent 
of schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Address of welcome—E. M. Williams, president 
of the Board of Education, Cleveland and president 
of the Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

President’s address—Frank D. Boynton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Ithaca, N. Y., and president of 
the Department of Superintendence. 

Our chief concern with the future school building 
program—Joseph M. Gwinn, superintendent of 
schools, San Francisco, Calif. 

How is education to be financed in view of the 
increasing cost? George D. Strayer, professor of 
school administration, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Report of the Committee on Lay Relations— 
- G. Clark, superintendent of schools, Sioux City, 

owa. : 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 25, 2:15 P. M. 
Discussion Groups 


The theme for these groups will be the same as 
discussed during the morning, but divided between 
the speakers named and discussion from the floor. 
This plan will be followed each afternoon. 


The following discussion groups will meet: 


Group 1, County superintendents, J. W. Sweeney, 
superintendent of Elk County schools, St. Mary’s, 
Pa., chairman. Education and finance—Paul R. 
Mort, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City; Financing the rural schools—C. E. Rarick, 
professor of rural education, Kansas State Teacher’s 
College, Hays, Kansas; Proper rural facilities— 
Ernest Burnham, Department of rural education, 
Western State Teachers’ College, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Summary of theme—John A. H. Keith, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Group 2, Cities of less than 10,000 population, 
L. H. Bugbee, superintendent of schools, West Hart- 
ford, Conn., chairman. Other speakers include: J. 
C. West, Bemidji, Minn.; H. H. Davis, Columbus, 
Ohio; Arthur Deamer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; H. 
M. Roland, Washington, N. C.; C. F. Hedges, Nee- 
nah, Wis. 


Group 3, Cities over 10,000 and less than 50,000 
population, Wilbur H. Lynch, superintendent of 
schools, Amsterdam, N. Y. Can building costs be 
cut? If so, how?—Roy R. Roudebush, assistant 
superintendent of public instruction, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; To what extent should school funds be used for 
activities not strictly classed as school work?— 
M. G, Neale, Dean, school of education, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; The cause of increase 
in school costs—Louis P. Benezet, superintendent 
of schools, Manchester, N. H.; If the state supplies 
money for local school expenses, how far is the state 
justified in supervising schools?—William W. 
Fairchild, superintendent of schools, Rutland, Vt. 


Group 4, Cities of 50,000 to 100,000 population, 
L. W. Mayberry, superintendent of schools, Wichita, 
Kansas, chairman. What education should be 
publicly financed?—Frank G. Pickell, Montclair, 
N.J.; Howacity of 100,000 people profits from an 
adequate state-wide financing system—Paul R. Mort, 
New York City; Economies effected through efficient 
business management—Homer Shepherd, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Practical economies which are put into effect 
in cities of 100,000 people—M. C. Lefler, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


Group 5, Cities larger than 100,000 and less than 
200,000 population, George N. Child, superintendent 
of schools, Salt Lake City, Utah, chairman. The 
attitude of the public mind toward taxation—A. L. 
Threlkeld, Denver, Colo.;  Therelationship between 
financial support of education and results—C. B. 
Glenn, Birmingham, Ala.; Why school costs have 
increased in recent years—R. L. Jones, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Financial economies in school administra- 
tion—P. C. Packer, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Group 6, Cities of over 200,000 population, 
Frank Cody, superintendent of schools, Detroit, 
Mich., chairman. National aid for education— 
Frank W, Ballou, Washington, D. C.; State aid for 
education—J. A. H. Keith, Harrisburg, Pa.; The 
pay-as-you-go plan for capital costs—H. C. 
Morrison, Chicago, IIl.; A continuous publicity 
program—R. G. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Group 7, Music education, Will Earhart, director 
of music, Pittsburgh public schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Values of music education in the present age— 
Walter Van Dyke Bingham, New York City; The 
place of music in the high school curriculum—John 
T. Bogan, Chicago, Ill.; What company should 
music keep? An inquiry astothe appropriateness of 
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1102 Starks Bidg. 


Teachers for all positions 
—positions for teachers 





The Teachers’ Co-operative Bureau 


J.L. PILKENTON, President 


A confidential, co-opera- Renders high-class service 
tive, business organization 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


at a minimum cost 











music in college and college preparatory courses— 

Will Grant Chambers, State College, Pa.; The 

answer given by high schools and colleges, a report of 

— practice as disclosed 2 a recent survey— 
eter W. Dykema, New York City. 

Group 8, Assistant and district superintendents 
of schools, Frank M. Underwood, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo., chairman. Other 
speakers include: W. H. Martin, Kansas City, 
Mo.; E. B. Cauthorn, Dallas, Texas; Mary A. S. 
Mugan, Fall River, Mass.; Edwin L. Miller, Detroit, 
Mich.; H. M. Buckley, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Monpay, FesBruary 25, 7:35 P. M. 


Demonstration of Physical and Health Education 
by Cleveland Children 
Half-hour music program, Cleveland public 
schools. 
Program of physical and health education, 
arranged by the staff of physical and health educa- 
tion workers in the Cleveland public schools. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 9:15 A. M. 


The Articulation of the Units of American 
Education 

Singing—Led by Russell V. Morgan, director of 
music, Cleveland public schools. 

The work of the Commission on Articulation of 
Educational Units, Herbert S. Weet, superintendent 
of schools, Rochester, N. Y., chairman. 

Waste in American education through lack of 
co-ordination of the units of American education, 
John Dewey, professor of philosophy and dean of 
Columbia University, New York City. 

The problem of articulation as seen by the college 
and professional schools, Edward C. Elliott, presi- 
dent, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

The necessity of co-ordinating educational 
activities with public affairs, Leonard P. Ayres, 
Cleveland Trust Company. 

Business Meeting—Reports of committees and 
nomination of officers. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 2:15 P. M. 
Discussion Groups 

Group 1, Joint meeting with the National Council 
of Kindergarten Supervisors and National Council 
Primary Education; topic, Problems and progress in 
the articulation of the kindergarten and the primary 
grades, Julia Letheld Hahn, director of kinder- 
garten and primary grades, San Francisco, Calif., 
chairman. 

Group 2, The new types of organization of school 
units, George Melcher, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Mo., chairman. The advantages and 
disadvantages of the 6-4-4 plan of organization— 
William J. Cooper, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Sacramento, Calif.; Discussion—led by 


John Sexson, superintendent of schools, Pasadena, 
Calif., and Samuel J. Slawson, superintendent of 
schools, Johnstown, Pa.; The Texas Junior High 
School—M. H. Moore, superintendent of schools, 
Fort Worth, Texas; The possibilities of the four- 
year junior college—James M. Wood, president, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Group 3, Where can time best be economized in 
reorganization of educational units?, Charles H. 
Judd, professor of education, University of Chicago, 
chairman. Other speakers include: Fred J. Kelly, 
Moscow, Idaho; Samuel C. Capen, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
C. R. Mann, Washington, D. C.; David Allen 
Robertson, Washington, D. C. 

Group 4, Accrediting agencies and college en- 
trance requirements, J. B. Edmonson, professor of 
education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., chairman. Other speakers include: Jesse 
Newlon, New York City; Lewis Wilbur Smith, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Jesse B. Davis, Boston, Mass.; 
George M. Wiley, Albany, N. Y. 

Group 5, Advantages and disadvantages of the 
six-year high school for the larger city and smaller 
community, R. E. Tidwell, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Montgomery, Ala., chairman. 
The six-year high school in the American public 
school system—C. O. Davis, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
The six-year high school in the larger urban com- 
munity—C. R. Foster, Indiana, Pa.; The six-year 
high school in the rural community—A. W. Yawberg, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Group 6, Articulating school with life, Paul C. 
Stetson, superintendent of schools, Dayton, Ohio, 
chairman. Educational processes of the adjustment 
of youth to life—Howell Cheney, South Manchester, 
Conn.; Articulating the school with the home—Mrs. 
S. M. N. Marrs, president, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Austin, Texas; Robert L. 
Cooley, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Group 7, Articulation problems in the field of 
adult education, Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of 
schools, Bridgeport, Conn., chairman. Administra- 
tion and organization in smaller communities— 
W. C. Smith, Albany, N. Y.; Administration and 
organization in larger communities—William J. 
Bogan, Chicago, IIl.; Curriculum and method in 
larger cities, Alonzo G. Grace, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Curriculum and method in smaller communities— 
Paul J. Kruse, Ithaca, N. Y., Randall J. Condon, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Group 8, The guidance program as a means to 
articulation of the units of American education, 
John H. Bosshart, superintendent of schools, South 
Orange, N. J., chairman. The effect of guidance 
upon articulation from unit to unit and within units 
—R. D. Allen, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Providence, Rhode Island; The effect of guidance 
upon the articulation of the organization—W. E, 
Givens, superintendent of schools, Oakland, Calif., 
The effect of guidance upon the articulation’ of the 
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curriculum—E. N. Ferriss, Cornell University, 

Ithaca, N. Y.; The effect of guidance upon teacher 
training for better articulation—C. Cooper, 
principal of the State Normal School, Brockport, 
N. Y.; Better articulation through guidance and 
its effect upon morale and scholarship—Elizabeth E. 
Packer, acting principal, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, III. 

Group 9, Articulation of teacher training agencies 
with the other units of American education, John W. 
Withers, dean of the School of Education, New York 
University, New York City, chairman. Summary 
and interpretation of the report of the committee on 
the articulation of teacher training agencies—John 
W. Withers; The state department of education in 
relation to articulation of teacher training agencies 
within the state—Ned H. Dearborn, state depart- 
ment of education, Albany, N. Y.; The university 
school of education in relation to other teacher 
training agencies within the state—D. C. Phillips, 
University of Missouri. Columbia, Mo.; Arts col- 
leges as teacher training agencies—R. H. Jordan, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Articulation of 
state agencies for teacher training with the field staffs 
of their service areas—from the standpoint of the 
school superintendent—T. W. Gosling, superin- 
tendent of schools, Akron, Ohio, from the standpoint 
of the president and faculty of the teacher training 
agency—Charles Foster, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa.; General discussion from the floor— 
led by Arvie Eldred, superintendent of schools, 
Troy, N. Y 


TuESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 7:35 P. M. 


Joint Meeting with the American Educational 
Research Association 


The Importance of Research as a Basis for 
Public School Administration, Arthur B. 
Moehlman, Chairman 


Functional administration and research—M. R. 
Keyworth, superintendent of schools, Hamtramck, 
Mich. 

Function and value of public school research 
departments—W. W. Theisen, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The research function of state departments— 
J. Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner for 
elementary education, State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y 


University research and its value to public school 
administration—M. R. Trabue, professor of educa- 
tion, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 9:15 A. M. 


How Can the Public Schools Better Serve 
Democracy by a Better Trained and a 
Better Selected Teaching Staff? 


What a superintendent has a right to expect of an 
institution training teachers for the elementary 
schools—E. C. Hartwell, superintendent of schools, 
Buffalo, N. Y 

What a superintendent has a right to expect of an 
institution training teachers for the secondary 
schools—Charles S. Meek, superintendent of schools, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

What a rural school has a right to expect of an 
institution training teachers for the rural schools— 








AURORA 


GUDIO RENI 


If You Appreciate Beautiful Color 
Encourage the use of Good Color Prints 
Order or specify Artext Prints and Juniors 
the only large collection of art reproductions 


made directly from the originals by color 
photography. 


Write for name of nearest distributor and for free 
specimen of our color miniature with list of subjects 
especially selected for Picture Study. 


ART EXTENSION PRESS 
Westport, Connecticut 


Send 25c for the Art Index, an illustrated list and 
catalogue of 2500 famous works of art. 














Julian E. Butterworth, professor of education, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, NEY. 

What a teacher has a right to expect in help, 
guidance and professional stimulus from the school 
engaging her services—Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
state commissioner of education, Albany, N. Y 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 2:15 P. M. 
Discussion Groups 


How Can the Public Schools Better Serve Democracy 
by a More Careful Selection of Candidates for Teacher 
Training Institutions, Better Basal Training, Better 
Conditions for Improvement in Service and Correspond- 
ingly Better Compensation? 


Group 1, County superintendents, J. W. Sweeney 
chairman. Improvement of teachers—N. Searle 
Light, director, division of rural education, state 
department of education, Hartford, Conn.; Train- 
ing teachers in service—Kate V. Wofford, superin- 
tendent, Laurens county schools, Laurens, S.C.s 
Vitalizing teaching through motive—Marie Sorum, 
superintendent Emmet county schools, Estherville, 
Iowa; Summary of theme—A. E. Winship, editor, 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Group 2, Cities of less than 10,000 population, 
EH. Bugbee, chairman. Other speakers include: 
E. W. Ireland, Stratford, Conn.; L. P. Hollis, Green- 
vilexS: Ce fP; Vaughan, Chisholm, Minn.; Cok. 
Coblentz, Eaton, Ohio; E. C. MacInnis, Jefferson, 
Wis.; I. H. Hart, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Com 3, Cities of over 10,000 and less than 
50,000 population, Wilbur H. Lynch, Amsterdam, 
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Motoring on and off Beaten Paths 


EUROPE and AMERICA 


DeLuxe Independent 


EUROPE—Motoring through ten countries—World’s 
most popular steamship OLYMPIC—First-class 
hotels—Small exclusive parties limited to 25 with 
lecturer—Two weeks motor tour British Isles— 
Heart of Alps—Along Mediterranean—Ascent of 
Jungfrau and Vesuvius—Steamer tours on Rhine, 
Lakes and Bay. June 28, 62 days, $795 complete. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST and CALIFORNIA— 
Canadian Rockies, Vancouver, Mt. Shasta, Grand 
Canyon, California, Yellowstone Park, Pike’s Peak, 
etc. Motor tours into heart of Nature—Standard 
Pullmans, one to a berth. Middle July, four weeks, 
$440 complete. 

NORTHEAST and CANADA—Thousand Islands, 


Personally Conducted 


Niagara Falls, Atlantic City. Daylight steamer 
tours on Hudson, St. Lawrence, Lakes Champlain 
and George. Sightseeing through Cities. Two weeks, 


August, $188 complete. 
Write for information to the conductor, 


ROY Z. THOMAS, A.M., Ph.D. 
Rock Hill ~ ~ South Carolina 


Thomas Tours 














N. Y., chairman. Are the universities making 
adequate provision for liberal citizenship education 
in their programs for preparation of secondary 
teachers?—J. O. Creager, dean college of education, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark.; Salaries 
in teacher training institutions, are they sufficient 
to secure the best service?— Roy P. Wisehart, state 
superintendent of public instruction, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; To what extent are employers responsible for 
the success or failure of the young teacher?—John B. 
Heffelfinger, superintendent of schools, Newton, 


Kansas; Selective teacher training—Sheldon E, 
Davis, president, state normal college, Dillon, 
Mont. 


Group 4, Cities of over 50,000 and less than 
100,000 population, L. W. Mayberry, Wichita, 
Kans., chairman. Better training for entrance— 
David E. Weglein, Baltimore, Md.; Training after 
entrance—A. H. Hughey, El Paso, Texas; Rewards 
for training—Clyde B. Moore, Cornell University; 
Will training and rewards develop a profession?— 
Harry DeW. DeGroat, Cortland, N. Y. 

Group 5, Cities of over 100,000 and less than 
200,000 population, George N. Child, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, chairman. 
ginning teacher and how to secure them—G. W. 
Frasier, Greeley, Colo.; The active teacher a con- 
stant student, why, what, when, where?—P. P. 
Claxton, Tulsa, Okla.; The place, kind and amount 
of supervision requisite for improved teaching service 
—E. W. Butterfield, Concord, N. H.; The rela- 
tionship between salary schedules and teacher ser- 
vice—E. S. Evenden, New York City. 

Group 6, Cities of over 200,000 population, 
Frank Cody, Detroit, Mich., chairman. What 
counts in the selection of teachers?p—R. L. Jones, 
Memphis, Tenn.; How long should be the basal 
training for a teacher?—M. C. Potter, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; What training should be given while in serv- 
ice?p—C. W. Washburne, Winnetka, IIl.; How 
stimulate continuation of training while in service? 
—Fred M. Hunter, Denver, Colo. 


Requisite qualifications of the be-" 


Group 7, Physical and health education, Frede- 
rick Rand ‘Rogers, Albany, N. Y., chairman. The 
organization of school medical service—F rederick W. 
Maroney, Atlantic City, N. J.; Education of the 
physical vs. education through the physical—Jesse 
Feiring Williams, Columbia University, New York 
City; Administrative policies in health education 
—Albert J. Stoddard, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Group 8, Training for administration, Zenos E. 
Scott, Springfield, Mass., chairman. The responsi- 
bility which a profession and the department of 
superintendence must assume for establishing 
standards for its members—Fred Engelhardt, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Current practises in selecting 
school administrative officers—E. E. Lewis, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; The extent to which qualifications for 
school administrative officers should be_ legally 
standardized in states and the United States— 
Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, Me.; Professional 
training of school administrative officers—Thomas 
W. Gosling, Akron, Ohio. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 7:30 P. M. 


This evening is reserved for college dinners. 


TuHurRSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 9:15 A. M. 


How Can the Convention Thesis Be Answered 
Through Character Education? 


Music Program: 


The scientific investigation of problems of 
character education—William F. Russell, dean of 
teachers college, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Handicaps of character education in the United 
States—William C. Bagley, professor of education, 
teachers college, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Character education from the point of view of the 
philosophy of education—John J. Tigert, president, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Reports of committees. 


2715) P.M. 


Music Program—Cleveland public schools. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 


Introduction of Uel W. Lamkin, president of the 
National Education Association and president of 
cg gg Missouri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, Mo. 


Introduction of the new U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 


Introduction of the newly elected president of the 
Department of Superintendence. 


Address—Paul V. McNutt, dean of the law 
school, University of Indiana, and national com- 
mander of the American Legion. 


Special railroad rates, one and one-half fare for the 
round trip. Identification certificates furnished to 
members of the National Education Association on 
request. Write Secretary R. E. Williams, 1122 
Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. If you neglect to 
get in advance your identification certificate and 
purchase a round trip ticket, no adjustment of fare 
can be made after arrival at Cleveland. 
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SALARIES OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 


By J. W. CRABTREE, 


Secretary of the National Education 
Association 


It is generally conceded that college 
instructors and professors constitute the 
worst paid group in the teaching profession. 
The seriousness of this oversight is readily 
appreciated when we take into account the 
fact that no group of teachers receives pay 
in proportion to the services rendered. 
College authorities are fully aware of this 
condition. They throw the responsibility 
for it on State legislatures and educational 
foundations. They claim that it is much 
easier to secure funds for buildings and 
equipment than for increasing the pav of 
professors. I have sometimes wondered 
whether these authorities make the same 
determined effort for adequate pay for the 
staff that they make for a larger campus 
and for additional buildings. I wonder 
whether they realize as fully as they think 
they do, that men and women, not build- 
ings, make the college or university. 


It is surprising that the college can hold 
as many of its high-class instructors as it 
does on present salary schedules. The 
effect is being felt, however, and with the 
continuance of low pay it must in the 
course of time be disastrous to the institu- 
tion. Perhaps the staggering freshman 
mortality of recent years is in part due to 
inefficient teaching in the freshman year. 


Should members of the legislature in 
each of forty states become convinced as 
I am convinced that freshman mortality 
could be greatly reduced by increasing the 
efficiency of the teaching staff, there is no 
question but that funds would be added 
to appropriations for the specific purpose 
of increasing salaries. 


The press has already poked fun at 
colleges because of this situation. The 
press and the public are now about ready, 
if not entirely ready, to sponsor a movement 
in behalf of the college professor under 
whose leadership a million young men and 


women are now nearing the frontier of 
adult life, and to whom men and women 
in all walks of life are under deep obligation. 








TRAVEL in EUROPE—1929 


University Tours of Quality 
BEST in LEADERSHIP 
TRAVEL MANAGEMENT 
CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 
College Credit if desired 


The American Institute of Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Europe this summer. Motoring to Italian Hill Towns, 
Shakespeare Country, Fontainebleau. Cultured, compe- 
tent leaders. Fun. 28 years successful experience. 
$308 to $1405 
May we send booklets immediately? 
444-J Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 














SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party and Banquet Favors 
(Balloons, confetti, hats, noisemak- 
ers, etc.) Minstrel equip. Free lista, 
“‘How to Stage an Indoor Carnival 
Revised. Tells how to organize, 
manage, and advertise. Describes 
50 sideshow stunts. Postpaid 25¢. 
~ ALBERT V. JENSEN 
225 W. Market St. 
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MIDWES 


N. B. LILEY, LLB., Proprietor 


TEACHERS BUREAU 


“‘Placing the right teacher in the right position from Kinder- 
garten to University Coast to Coast.’”-—-ENROLL NOW. 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 








Book Reviews 


N EW ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
Book I, By Epwin L. MILLER; published 
by Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston, 1928; 
200 pages. Price $0.96. 

This is the first of a series of four books 
planned to cover one stage in the composi- 
tion work of the secondary schools. This 
volume may beused during theeighth, ninth 
or tenth year. The book is organized on a 
project-problem plan. The material in 
each chapter is centralized around a single 
problem and the material in the entire 
book is organized in a series of big problems. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, By WILLIs 
Mason WEstT; published by Allyn & Bacon, 
Chicago, 1928; 680 pages. 

This is a new history for high schools and 
is organized on the topical basis with 
abundant cross-references. Political mat- 
ters are subordinated to the treatment 
of America’s social and industrial life, 
interwoven with the purely material facts 
of the story of American democracy. The 
book is full of teaching aids, is well 
illustrated and should prove a popular book 
in American history. 


CORRECT ENGLISH, By WILiiaM M. 
TANNER; published by Ginn & Company, 
Columbus, 1928; 452 pages. Price $1.32, 

This volume is intended to serve as a 
complete textbook in grammar, sentence 
structure, diction, spelling, and oral and 
written composition. It is planned to 
precede the text used for composition and 
rhetoric. The author has carried out his 
plan for this book in an interesting way. 
It should prove helpful in high school 
English. 


GREAT MOMENTS FROM GREAT 
STORIES, By Tuomas L. DoyLe; pub- 
lished by the Globe Book Company, New 
York, 1928; 282 pages. Price $1.00. 

This is a collection of sixteen short 
stories from sixteen great writers. It starts 


with ‘“‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” and 
ends with ‘“‘The Inconsiderate Man.” In 
between may be found such stories as 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” ‘“The Red 
Headed League” and other stories that 
have a great appeal to boys and girls in 


high school.¥ It is a splendid book for 
supplementary reading in English. 


ECONOMICS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, By EuGENE B. RILEy; pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1924; 322 pages. 

The aims and principles of economics are 
set forth in clear and simple language in 
this volume. The illustrations and appli- 
cations are comprehensible to pupils of high 
school age. This volume should prove of 
unusual value to pupils in any high school 
where it is offered. 


ONE TERM COURSE IN ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LITERATURE, By 
B. A. HEyprRIcK; published by Noble and 
Noble, New York, 1927; 325 pages. Price 
$1.30. 

This book was written to provide for 
pupils of secondary age an introduction to 
literature. It is written in simple effective 
language. It omits authors who are not 
well known for their contributions and 
centers attention upon the writings of men 
and women who have made English and 
American literature. It is a good book. 


NUTS AND CITRUS FRUITS, By 
F. A. OWEN AND ELLEN M. Ramsey; pub- 
lished by F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y., 1928; 128 pages. Price 
$0.72. ~_ 

This little book tells some of the interest- 
ing things about the nuts and citrus fruits 
grown in America. It is good supple- 
mentary material for geography. 


FRENCH—ITS ESSENTIALS, By G. 
P. FONGERAY; published by Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 1928; 
367 pages. 

This is a helpful new book in French. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of this 
book is its elasticity. For the teacher 
who gives little drills on formal grammar, 
there is the clear, simple, direct text which 
teaches vocabulary, sentence building and, 
through illustration and use, an under- 
standing of the essential elements of the 
French language. It isa teachable book. 
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SOUTH AMERICA,”A GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL PRIMER, By Harry A. FRANCK; 
published by F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, Dansville, N. Y., 1928; 319 pages. 

This is a delightful story which may be 
used as supplementary reading to geog- 
raphy. It is based on actual facts, but is 
written in such an interesting way that 
children will get genuine pleasure from 
reading it. Children will have a better 
understanding of South American peoples 
and a kindlier feeling for them after reading 
this book. 


GROWTH OF THE COLONIES, By 
RAMON COFFMAN; published by the F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 
N. Y., 1928; 142 pages. 


This little volume was prepared to serve 
as a supplementary reader in history. The 
style is simple; the ideas are concrete. It 
will be found usuable in the fifth and sixth 
grades and in the junior high school. This 
little book is one of a series and is planned 
to meet the natural craving of boys and 
girls for the human details of past times. 
They should lead to a broader and deeper 
appreciation of the history of the country. 


THE SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY 
LIFE, By EpGar F. VAN BUSKIRK AND 
EpiTH LILLIAN SMITH; published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1925; 498 
pages. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of a 
text on general science published by these 
authors in 1919. The material is carefully 
selected and well organized. It is a teach- 
able book and requires a very small outlay 
for equipment. It is so planned as to 
procure the maximum pupil participation. 
It contemplates having committees or 
groups of pupils co-operating in setting up 
apparatus and in performing experiments 
under the teacher’s supervision. 


MAKING CITIZENS OF THE MEN- 
TALLY LIMITED, By HELEN Davis 
WHIPPLE; published by the Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 
1927; 374 pages. 

Here is a book that will be useful to the 
teacher who is beginning special class work. 
It is a practical book and will assist the 
teacher in selecting, adapting and arranging 
subject matter to meet the needs of sub- 
normal pupils. It is a splendid contri- 
bution to a rapidly developing field. 


COMMUNITY CIVICS, By Howarp 
C. HILL; published by Ginn & Company, 
— Ohio, 1928; 471 pages. Price 

1.40. 


This book is divided into three parts. 
Part I is devoted to group life and treats 
of the chief features of human society as 
they appear in the home, the school, the 
church, the local community, the nation and 
the world. Part II deals with the elements 
of community welfare and in it is empha- 
sized such subjects as health, protection, 
recreation and civic planning. Part III 
discusses the government as an institution 
engaged in meeting the human needs, 
making law, enforcing legislation, establish- 
ing justice and providing service. The 
material and the organization are interest- 
ing and helpful. It is a good secondary 
text in Civics. 


MODERN PLANE AND _ SOLID 
GEOMETRY, By JoHn R. CLARK AND 
ARTHUR S. Oris; published by the World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1928; 466 
pages. 

This is a modern text in demonstrative 
geometry. The developmental work is 
well done, the organization of the material 
is excellent, and the provision for testing 
the pupil’s mastery is well worked out. 
This text should find a large place in the 
secondary schools of America. 





‘*THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
FLAG” 


Copies of this publication, illustrated, 
printed as House Document 258 of the 69th 
Congress, are now available in this office 
at 25 cents per copy. 


Mr. R. C. Ballard Thruston, the author, 
in this interesting and instructive pamphlet, 
traces the history of the design of our Flag 
through the Cross of St. Andrew, the Cross 
of St. George, the Flag of Great Britain, and 
the various Colonial Flags as finally merged 
into the standard immortalized by Francis 
Scott Key. 


Remittance should be made by check 
or postal money order, payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Do not 
send stamps. 
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EASTERN 


Pledges 
to 


The Teachers of Kentucky 


1. To provide its students with the best possible living con- 
ditions at the lowest possible cost. 


2. ‘To provide its students with all warranted opportunities 
in athletics, forensics, dramatics, and music. 

3. To provide its students with the best available care and 

counsel in matters of bodily health. 


4. To provide its students with the best possible curricula 
leading to service in the schools of Kentucky. 


wm 


To provide its students with the best possible instructors 
and instructional equipment. 

6. To provide its students with the best available service in 
their placement. 


| 


To keep in mind at all times that the institution exists 
solely to provide the best possible teaching for the children 
of Kentucky. 


CALENDAR 


Mid-semester opens April 1 

Summer School—12 weeks—2 terms 
First term—June 3 to July 12 
Second term—July 15 to August 23 


For Summer School Announcement or Catalog Address 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Richmond, Kentucky. 
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The Westminster “<Teachers’ Bureau 


410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Secures suitable teachers, officers and helpers for schools, colleges and 
universities—private, public and denominational—and assists trained, 
capable teachers to suitable fields of service. The Bureau is in no 
sense a commercial organization. Service free to institutions and 
at three-fifths the usual charge to teachers and workers. 





REFERENCES 
Mr, JOHN STITES, President, Dr, ROBERT L, KELLY, Secretary, 
Louisville Trust Company, Association of American Colleges, 
Louisville, Ky. 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


This paper and all our patrons of many years 


Write today for information 


Prompt, courteous and discriminating 
attention is given every communication. 


HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager 























UNIVERSITY 
KENTUCKY 


FRANK L. McVEY, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


A modern State University founded 
... . by the people in 1865 .... 


Excellent equipment, good laboratories, extensive 
libraries, well trained staff, one thousand courses 
of study and a summer school with undergraduate 
and graduate courses. The summer school opens 


June 17. 


Address the Registrar, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 
































